



The perfect Martini Gin ... perfect with Orange Juice 


Seagram takes the time to put gin through 
a slow, costly process that makes it not only extra 
dry, but also extra sniooth. 

Extra good, not only in a Martini or with 
orange juice, but in any gin drink. 
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“Spicy" is the word for the clean, crisp, a 1 1- man Sportsman fragrance. Look for all three. . .After Shave, 
Cologne, Pre-Electric ... in Sportsman's handsome NEW “English hunting horn" bottle. And don't 
forget Sportsman's New D-Bar for long-lasting deodorant protection. j 





«THE ADAPTA-SNAP* 


HERE’S A NEW IDEA!* 


A self-adjusting, self-finding snap/ It locks where it should . . .stays closed 
when it should... and opens with ease. The only billfold you’ll find it on is 
the Registrar*. Carry all the credit cards you need. This new patented snap 
adjusts automatically to keep them perfectly flat. It's just another 
reason why there's no other billfold as efficient as the Registrar*. You can still 
add or subtract windows In a jiffy with the “Show-a-Card*" clip, or remove 
the entire photo-card case to leave a slim, trim billfold for evening. 

You can divide your bills, fill the extra pockets, hide a spare key and 
feel the fine quality leather inside and out. All we did is make it easier. 


The Registrar* by PEONCIE GARDNER* 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 




JACK CLSCN THINKING ABOUT PHILADELPHIA 


“1 got a new Philadelphia joke." said 
Senior Editor Jack Olsen on his return 
from his visit with the Phillies (.vee pugc 
10). "1 come from there, and 1 thought 
I knew all the Philadelphia jokes, but 
I never heard this one before. You want 
to hear it?" 

We said sure. 

"VVell, it sounds like an old one." 
Olsen said, "but it’s different. A man 
won second prize in a contest, and he 
was given a two-week, all-expcnses- 
paid visit to Philadelphia. His friend 
said, ‘Hey, that's pretty good. What 
was first prize?* The man said, ‘Fifty 
cents.’ ” 

Olsen broke up laughing. When he 
regained his breath and wiped the tears 
from his eyes, he was asked where he 
had heard (he story. 

‘‘A fellow in Philadelphia told it to 
me," he said. 

We thought so — no one tells more 
stories knocking Philadelphia than a 
Philadelphian. But if a writer from 
Port Washington, N.Y., say. makes a 
disparaging remark about the City of 
Brotherly Love. Philadelphia throws 
off its oldtime lassitude and its peace- 
ful Quaker tradition and rises in anger 
— as, rnore than once, we have found 
out. Some years ago we ran what we 


thought was a funny story about a 
handful of ultrachecrful baseball play- 
ers on an inferior Philly team. Nobody 
in Philadelphia thought it was funny. 
We did a story on the Eagles; in prais- 
ing their gallant but futile stand against 
an ohviou.sly superior Giant team, we 
called them boys sent to do a man's job. 
That supposedly light touch landed 
like lead in Rittenhouse Square, and 
again our mail was loaded with pas- 
sionate letters — the passion to destroy. 
We have done other stories on Phila- 
delphia. and we often seem to touch 
an exposed nerve. 

All this is to caution Philadelphia 
readers about the story on the Phillies 
in this issue. We like the Phillies. We 
admire them. We arc secretly rooting 
for them. To be sure that our story 
On them would be a masterpiece of 
writing, reporting and affection we sent 
Jack Olsen to do it. Olsen's background 
is rich in Philadelphia baseball. His 
father managed semipro baseball teams 
in Philadelphia years ago at the first 
night-baseball park in the city. "There 
were always ballpla>’ers around our 
house when I was a kid." Olsen says. 
"Men like Howard Ehmke, George 
Earnshaw and Herb Pennock. Most of 
them were from the Athletics. In those 
days there weren't many Phillies that 
you'd Want around the house. When 
the A's players retired, they'd usually 
have enough energy left to play a few 
game.s for one of my old man's teams. 
But when the Phillies’ players were 
through, they were through. They'd 
slink back home and never be heard 
from again." 

Olsen is not only from Philadelphia, 
he is from Upper Darby, which to us 
sounds about as Philadelphian as you 
can get. If, despite all precautions, 
something in the story knocks some- 
thing sacred to supersensitive Philadel- 
phians, please don’t blame us. Blame 
Upper Darby. 
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Now... 

100% cotton 
slacks that 

never 

need 

irening! 

Never lose their crease 
Never pucker at the seams 
Never even need touch-ups 


Wash them, dry them, put them on ... 
and they’re pressed. Keep wearing 
them and washing them. The crease 
is permanent. The seams won't pucker, 
The seat won’t muss. The secret? 

It's Levi’s Sta-Prest^ Slacks of 
astonishing new Koratron' 100% 
cotton— more permanently shape- 
keeping than any other fabric. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Levi Strauss to ' ‘give you the best 
wash and wear results you ever 
enjoyed or your money back,” 

ALL COTTON— the fiber you can trust. 

In sizes for boys, students and men— 
from $3.98 to $6.98 at better stores 
nationwide. Cotton Producers 
Institute/National Cotton Council, 

Box 12253, Memphis, Tennessee 381 12. 


SCORECARD 


SOUND AND FURY 

Although the World Boxing Association 
changed its name a while back, it has not 
changed its nature. Like a turtle and like 
Us predecessor, the National Boxing As- 
sociation. the WBA is always sticking its 
neck out. then pulling it back at the first 
throat. Through its president, Ed Lass- 
man, who once threatened to lift Mu- 
hammad Ati's heavyweight title because 
he did not like the champion's manners, 
the WBA now is considering a refusal 
to recogni/c the Clay-Sonny Liston re- 
match. signed last week for somewhere, 
sometime. The WBA docs not like re- 
match clauscsin light contracts. Lassman 
explained, it dws not like Liston's under- 
world connections and it docs not like 
the idea of a lighter, like Liston, having 
a piece of a promotion. 

The WBA is supremely correct on all 
three points and ultcrl> incapable of en- 
forcing them. It would be inconsistent 
w ith its past performances if it even tried 
to enforce them. It has yawped against 
rematch clauses for years and has rccog- 
ni/ed all rematches. It knew of Liston's 
thoroughly publicized underworld con- 
nections Itmg before he won the title and 
recognized all his lights. 

The WBA will consider Lassman's 
three points at its Norfolk, Va. conven- 
tion later this month. It will do about 
them w hat it has done in the past. Noth- 
ing cfTectivc. 

THE BLUE MARLIN BLUES 

The Imcrnational Game Kish Associa- 
tion, which authenticates all world ma- 
rine game-fish rod-and-rcel records, has 
for some time been caught up in an 
ichthyological dispute. It began when 
the association removed the silver mar- 
lin from its books this year, thus dis- 
qualifying what had been world-record 
catches, including a 91 l-pound marlin 
taken in Hawaiian waters by Dale Scott 
of Los Angeles in 1957. There is no such 
thing, the IGFA ruled, as a silver marlin 
— a decision reached largely through the 
efforts of ichthyologists like Dr. Donald 
DeSylva of the University of Miami. 
"The silver aspect," DeSylva said, "is 


merely a color phase wtiich some marlin 
enter when taken from the water." 

Ichthyofogi.'ts are also convinced that 
I he Atlantic and Pacific blue marlin (and 
the late silver marlin) arc one and the 
same fish. Thev want the IGFA to list 
them that way. 

If the IGFA does switch to a single 
category for blue marlin; 

• There w ill be only four species of mar- 
lin — black, blue, striped and white. 

• The world-record blue marlin may be 
the pending 1.095-poundcr caught off 
Hawaii this year hy Jack Whaling of 
Glendale. Calif. 

• Six more marlin records will be dis- 
carded. among them Gary Stakes' all- 
tackle 810-pound (Atlantic) blue, caught 
off Hattcras. N.C. two years ago. Jf that 
makes Mr. Stukessad. think what it will 
do to Hatterasmen who. in happy tribute 
to Stakes' fish and the 300 or so blue 
marlin caught off Hattcras to date, have 
been promoting their village as "The 
Blue Marlin Capital of the World." 

BROKEN TRADITION 

When the results of the first day at the 
U.S.-U.S.S-R- track meet at Los Angeles 
reached Moscow. Prcivdci printed the 
news in a liny article on its last page. 
Soviet radio carried only fragmentary 
reports. However, the Ukrainian edition 
of Stnt’iski Spoil remarked dryly that 
even these disorganized bulletins made 
it clear that "the events under the blue 
California sky were not promising any- 
thing pleasant for the Soviet team." 

Now the Russian papers have come 
around to reviewing the events in Los 
Angeles in dcfail. Last week the readers 
of Koimuiiiolskciya Premia opened up 
to the headline: a iiroki.n thadition. 
It set the tone for many Soviet com- 
ments. The line is this: 

After five successive victories. Soviet 
triumphs in the U.S.-U.S.S.R, meets 
have come to be expected. But in 1964, 
for the first time, the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
meet was held in an Olympic year. The 
Americans concentrated all effort on w in- 
ning the meet; the Russians arc looking 
ahead to the OI)mpics. Then there were 


ph>sical factors like the Los .\ngclcs 
'inog. The natives are conditioned to 
ihis mixture of fog and soot "but our 
.iihletcs were unaccustomed to it." 
Pravtia noted soberly. "The hojs were 
gasping for breath during ihc longer 
races." 

There was sober scH'-crilicism. loo. and 
the Russian papers noted some ungrudg- 
ing praise for the winners. Pravtia said 
that neither smog nor accidents clouded 
"the merit of the American distance men 
who have achieved great successes in re- 
cent times." Tri/z/obscrved that Russian 
women athletes are growing old. that 
the greater experience of the Russian 
men was not enough to counterbalance 
the youth of their opponents. 

"But perhaps a certain smugness is an 
even more serious evil," said Trutt. leav- 
ing something for the U.S. winners to 
ponder on. 

SPORTING COMMUTERS 

On days when the w ind is right — no wind 
at all, that is — a tiny but dedicated group 
of Puget Sound ferry commuters knows 
just what to do. They go to the nearest 
dime store, buy a 39c kite and catch the 
5:05 or 5:45 ferry home. For the 35 min- 
utes it takes the ferry to go from Seattle 



to Bainbridgc Island, they fly kites from 
the stern. Equipment, as a rule, consists 
of a salmon or surf-casting reel and per- 
haps I ,(XX) feet of 8-pound test monofila- 
ment. though a splinter group of purists 
holds to the old hand-held ball of string. 

Kite-flying from a ferry is not easy. 
Traveling at 12 knots, the boat creates 
a low-pressure area at the stern that 
makes it difficult to get a kite into the 
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air. A Niroiig lieadwind makes it almost 
impossible. 

On .luly 10. Sluysesanl H. IVII set what 
everybody believes to be a world reeord- 
Aboard the Tillikuni. on the 5:05 run. 
he flew a ycliow-and-yreen box kite (.H)c 
special. Rhodes of Seattle department 
store). Pell let out 1.000 feet of line from 
his surf-cast ing reel, and the kite, accord- 
ing to unreliable witnesses, went ‘‘clear 
out of sight." 

"At any rate." says Ji>hn 1^, C ratty, 
lop kite of the Perry Kite-Plying Asso- 
ciation. "wc are claiming that Pell holds 
the world kite-flying record from the 
stern of a ferry." Pie has authorized Stu- 
art ,A. Robertson, another kite biilV. to 
study what international rules he can 
lind on kite-flying and draft a set of reg- 
ulations to apply to ferry kite-flying, Ma- 
jor purpose of the association, however, 
seems to be to insure that losers in "chal- 
lenge matches" buy drinks at the end of 
the ferry run. Sometimes some of the 
members gel home higher than a kite. 

ONE FOR THE METS 

■knot her milestone was reached last week 
by Masaichi Kancda. ace left-handed 
pitcher for the Kokutetsu Swallows. Me 
pitched the Swallows to a 2-0 victory 
over the Taiyo NV hales, leaders of Japan's 
C entral l.cague. for his 2()th win of the 
year (against nine losses), which made it 
the 14lh consecutive year in which he 
has won 20 or more games. That eiiuals 
the American record set by Cy Young 
from I.S9I to 1904. At .^2. he may have 
another 10 good years ahead of him. 

In the opinion of Jim Marshall, once 
with the New York Mets. now playing 
lirsi base with the (.'luinichi Dragons, 
■‘kaneda belongs in C asey Stengel's ro- 
tation right now. At least half the major 
league clubs could use him as a starter, 
and his assortment of curves together 
with pinpoint control would make him 
valuable in relief for all the others." 

Think It over. Casey. 

THE COMPLEAT SEAMAN 

No sport, with the possible e.veepiion of 
golf, has spawnevi as many books as the 
sport of boating. Without ever leaving 
the arid environs of his Kansas pent- 
house. the vicarious sailorman far from 
the sea can sample in books the joys of 
cruising the Ciowainis Canal in April, 
learn how to cook a souffle m the horse 
latitudes, and muster the art of mooring 
a four-masted barkcntine In a tide rip. 
>ei. except for the durable but too- 
often revised bible of boating known as 
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PIN POINTER CHAMPION ... DOUG SANDERS, circuit winner . . . 
inGREENBRIAR, bold ombre stripes of links stitch 100% Alpaca with modified 
bell sleeves, hem front and side vents $27.50. At Saks-34th, 




When an Englishman made the 
first Gin & Tonic, 
did he use Gordon’s? 


UiHlmibtcdly, A retired Army Colonel, vividly 
recalling the heat of India, created the first 
Gin Tonic nearly 75 years ago. Gordon’s 
had already been firmly established as 
a favoured English gin for more than a 
century, so it is fair to assume the 
Colonel used Cordon’s. Since then, gin- 
drinkers have found Cordon's the indis- 
pensable ingredient in a host of siirnnicr 
drinks, from Tom Collinses to Orange 
Blossoms. Not to mention thocockiail- 
for- ail -seasons, the glorious Cordon’s 
martini. Hot enough for you? Tell titc 
man Gordon’s, " tiie biggest- selling gin 
in England, America, the world. 
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You’ve found it! 

Right here in a can of Colt 
45 Malt Liquor. It's as lively 
as anything you’ve tasted 
yet. The flavor is smooth 
and mellow. But there’s 
nothing subtle about the 
backbone in Colt 45 Malt 
Liquor. So stop looking 
around for a live one. 
You’ve found iti Colt 45 
Malt Liquor ... a com- 
pletely unique experience. 


SCORECARD , •’tilhtueU 

Chapman's (/>.. PHotiuf’. Svumanship 
and Small-Boat Handliiijf by Charles F. 
Chapman), there has up to now been no 
single adequate, authoritative reference 
work to which the active boatman could 
turn for accurate information on all as- 
pects of his sport. 

With the publication of a book which 
calls itself Tlw Complcti' Boaiinf! Emy- 
clopt-dia (Golden Press. S9.95) that lack 
has been splendidly remedied. Do you 
know what a rowboat is? The complete 
encyclopedia will tell you and waste no 
words about it. Do you know what the 
speed-length ratio is and how to calculate 
a boat's maximum hull speed from the 
length of her effective waterline? The 
complete encyclopedia, one of the fesv 
books of its kind we have seen which truly 
deserves its title, will tell you that, too. 
and tell it clearly. 

We have only one suggestion to offer 
Editor Morris Weeks Jr. and the impres- 
sive corps of authorities who helped put 
this book together: make your next edi- 
tion waterproof. 

FOR HIS WINNING WAYS 

F-veryone remembers Bob Beattie — the 
U.S. Olympic Alpine coach who raised 
all that fuss over the seedings in Inns- 
bruck. outrageously promised that our 
men would win some medals for the first 
time and. Just when it looked as if Beattie 
was dead wrong, got those medals de- 
livered by Billy Kidd (second) and Jim- 
my Heuga (third) in the slalom. What 
was supposed to happen to Beattie in 
the quiet, nonskiing months that fol- 
lowed was his dismissal as U.S. coach. 
Too controversial, his critics insisted, and 
too hard on the athletes. But now the 
U.S. Ski Association has decided that it 
likes winning, Beattie has been renamed 
coach of the U.S. Alpine program by 
unanimous vote and for an indefinite pe- 
riod, meaning that he w ill coach the 196ft 
FIS team for sure and probably the 196k 
Olympic team as well. 

And what did Beattie do when he vvas 
re-appomted? He scheduled a full-scale 
training camp for Bend. Ore. this month 
to "find some racers." 

"We especially need new girls," said 
Beattie. "We've got the 32 best girls in 
this country coming to Bend for 10 days, 
and we're looking for winners." 

Beattie is also hard at work on pro- 
moting what could be the biggest off- 
year ski event in history a three-way 
(U.S.. Austria, France) meet at Aspen, 


Colo, next March, it would be called the 
American Internationals, a memorial to 
Buddy Werner. Beattie already has ABC- 
TV guaranteeing 525,000 for the meet 
and is hopeful of keeping the French and 
Austrians around fora series of competi- 
tions to follow — the better to train our 
racers. 

We approve of the U.S. Ski Associa- 
tion approving of a man as dedicated as 
Bob Beattie. 

THE PRECISE WORD 

Most parents become aware of the teen- 
age talk swirling around them and 
translate it into their own language 
without thinking too much about it. 
However, one Bucks County, Pa. ma- 
tron. mother of three teen-age girls, was 
thrown into a thoughtful mood the oth- 
er day when she came upon the odd 
words of youth confronting her from 
the written page. 

fhe three inland-type girls were guests 
on an extended and very active vacation 
with friends at Virginia Bcac'i. They 
were ec.static about the unaccustomed 
aquatic sports and games and described 
them with fervor in their letters home. 
One wrote that the beach was a "riot." 
Another conveyed that the vacation, as 
a whole, was a "blast.'’ This one conclud- 
ed a description of a fishing trip by say- 
ing. "The fishing was sharpness." The 
third was deeply impressed by the sea. 
"Mother," she wrote, "the ocean is 
neat." 

"I had never thought of it that way 
before." said her mother, "but the ocean 
is neat." 

HORSE TRADE 

Until Just the other day the U.S. Cavalry 
(forgetting those units that are actually 
infantry or armored but still called ca- 
valry) consisted of two horses. Now 
there is one, a genial fellow named Chief, 
who is 32 years old and devotes himself 
to munching pasture grass at Fort Riley. 
Kans. He had a 25-ycar-old counterpart 
named Charley, who made himself use- 
ful by standing guard duty at the Medi- 
cal Center for Federal Prisoners in 
Springfield. Mo. But Charley suddenly 
was declared government surplus, and 
he seemed odds-on to end his life as the 
prize of a horsemeat packer, even though 
the General Services Administration, 
putting him up for auction, described 
him attractively as "horse, black, ap- 
proximately 25 years old. gentle, former 
U.S, Cavalry horse." 

At auction, Charley drew a bid of S5I 
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from John Montgomery, editor of the 
Junction City. Kans. Union, who 
planned to donate him to Fort Riley so 
that Chief might have a companion to 
reminisce with. But Charley went for S 101 
to Howard Benjamin. Kans;is City rid- 
ing-stabJc owner. That was a crushing 
disappointment to another bidder — the 
students at the School of the O/arks in 
Point Lookout. Mo. They had put to- 
gether pennies, nickels and dimes to the 
amount of SIOO.Ol, and they wanted 
Charley as a mascot. 

They have him now. Benjamin donat- 
ed the gelding to the school with the stip- 
ulation that he appear each year at the 
Kansas City Rodeo. In return, Benjamin 
was promised a three-pound fruitcake 
baked for him specially by the girlsal the 
School of the Ozarks. 

BITTER, THEN BETTER 

It was a bitter ending to an otherwise 
excellent season for Harvard when its 
line eight-oar crew was soundly beaten 
last month by the Vesper Boat Club of 
Philadelphia. The race was the one the 
Harvards wanted most: the Olympic 
rowing trials. Harvard men had been 
waiting 64 years to see a Crimson eight 
represent the U.S. at the Olympics. 

■‘Wail till next time," an alumnus said 
to Coach Harry Parker. ■‘Next time, my 
hat.” said Parker. He picked four of his 
best men and a cox. pul them in a four- 
oar shell and sent them back to Orchard 
Beach Lagoon for the National Cham- 
pionships. This time Harvard ran away 
I'rom Vesper and the rest of the field over 
the 2.000-mcter course. 

There is. to be sure, another 2,000 
meters between here and Tokyo but, at 
the second half of the Olympic rowing 
trials at Orchard Beach on August 26- 
29. it does not appear that anyone is 
going to surpass Parker’s better half. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Norm Van Brocklin. Minnesota Vi- 
kings’ coach, telling his lookies how to 
gain a place on the team; “Go out and 
knock down a veteran a few times. 
You're adults now.” 

• Harlaiid Svarc, coach of the Los An- 
geles Rams, explaining a course in Posi- 
tive Thinking being administered to 
his squad: "It's something designed to 
help the players narrow the gap between 
their output and their potential.” 

• Whitcy Ford, Yankees' star southpaw, 
on throwing spitballs: "When I was a 
little boy. my mother told me never to 
put my fingers in my mouth." end 
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Do you 
always 

feel 

under- 

clubbed 

(with a driver)? 

Then get the Black Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding's 
Distance Dot, it's the quickest way to get maxi- 
mum distance between vou and your shot. Hit it. 

Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. And it should. From its high-energy 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 

You have nothing to lose but your bogeys. 

Sold through golf proffsilonnl ‘hop? only. 
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LET’S 

GO, 

PHILLIES! 

The city of Philadelphia, butt of Jokes for decades 
because of its somnolent atmosphere and bad 
baseball teams, is wide-awake and yelling its 
head off for the league-leading Phillies, whose 
name seems to be on every street corner in the city 

by J&CK OLSEN 
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LET'S GO. PHILLtES! . ■■'iiiiiii.o 

A - iinlikcK as it may sound to sea- 
soned obsersers of the city of l*hil- 
adclphia. some 5.000 eiti/ens waited two 
hours at the airport the other night to 
greet the homebound Phillies, the sur- 
prise team of the National League this 
sear. "Last 1 remember something like 
this." said a harassed policeman as the 
crowd surged forward to envelop its re- 
turning heroes, "was the Whi/ Kids in 
1950." Morns and bugles blared. Hags 
waved and poets tore passions to tatters 
with banners announcing; 

von M VKI US S MKVOUS WRK K 
Ktn ^S AS SOL WIS 

W HA! I HK Hl( Kl 

Not to mention: 

I HI RI ST Ol rtli; It VMS ARI OUT 7HI l>OOR 
it's THI. CHAMriOS I'HILLIi.S IS M 

A young man held up a placard pro- 
claiming: CAsrRt) so! ROJAS sii in Ham- 
boyani iribute to the Phillies' Cuban- 
born Cookie, who is the leam's third- 
string shortstop, second-string center 
tieldcr. second-string second baseman, 
third-string catcher and third-string left 
fielder, cailison roR l•RfSll)£Nl! said 
another sign, inspiring the Phillies' right 
fielder (wf ('(o'er) to observe in pu//lc- 
ment: "Gee. this is the first time I've 
been mentioned for the \^'hite House!" 
•At the last minute, a 12-car caravan from 
the 3500 block of Joyce Street screeched 
into the parking lot. where its 19-yeai- 
old leader explained that he had been 
driving around recruiting his neighbors, 
something that is not going to be done 
on Park Avenue if the Yankees win the 
pennant. Some fkatle fans chanted. 
"Hey. Phillies, we love you! YeahfYeah! 
Yeah!" The 9200 block of Frank ford 
Avenue was represemed by a delegation 
bearing a sign. Cio. I'HILLII-s. (io:, thus 
putting itself one up on the 9100 block. 
For 45 minutes there was chaos, and the 
fans stayed on to cheer long after Rojas 
and Cailison and Pitcher Jim Bunning 
and Manager Gene Mauch and the rest 
of the Phillies had been rushed to safety 
by wedges of law. The Philadi-lphUi In- 
(/iiiirr. the oldest daily newspafver in the 
U.S. and one that usually practices de- 
cent restraint, summed up: "It wasCac- 
sar’s victorious legions marching into 
Rome; it was Douglas MacArthur going 
down Broadway in a storm of ticker 
tape. It was the w inners coming home." 

The next night a visitor to I’hiladcl- 
phia. himself a former inmate of the city 


who had been brought up on the mepi 
Phillies and the hapless .A's. on pitchers 
like Line Drive Nelson and Boom Booni 
Beck, went to the ball park. Out of the 
dim recesses of memory, the visitor re- 
called that there were only two courses 
of activity open on a week night in I'hil- 
adelphia; one could go to the ball park, 
or one could go to Linton's restaurant 
and watch the conveyor belt. He had 
seen the conveyor belt and found it lack- 
ing in programmatic content, and now 
he was perched in a scat at Connie Mack 
Stadium, traditional scene of more 
botched ground balls and hanging curve 
balls than any baseball arena east or 
west of the Jones Junior High in Toledo. 
The visitor watched apathetically as the 
St. Louis Cardinals sent up a speedy lit- 
tle center fielder named Curl Flood, who 
promptly opened the game with a hot 
smash into right field. Johnny Cailison 
did a Keystone Kops in the wet grass 
and the ball squirted away as Flood 
sprinted for an extra base. Cailison re- 
covered his dignity and the ball simulta- 
neously. and threw Flood out at second. 

Then Lou Brock hit a cannon shot up 
the middle. Pitcher Chris Short deflected 
ihc ball in sheer self-defense, and Cookie 
Rojas charged across from shortstop so 
fast that his red-and-white uniform 
looked like a blob of pink, He bare- 
handed the ball and threw Brock out by 
the thickness of a Connie Mack Stadium 
hamburger. 1-6-3 if vou're scoring, To 
complete the half inning on the same 
dazzling plane. Dick Groat smacked a 
screamer about four feet over the head 
of Third Baseman Richie Allen, who 
clawed upward into the air. using every- 
thing hut pitons. and pulled the ball 
down quicker than you can say Ray 
Ripplomeycr 

■'Excuse me." said the visitor to a man 
sitting next to him. 'Don't you ever 
have any normal outs here'.’" 

"Nope." said the Philadelphian. 
"Here, every out's an adventure." 

Adventure is not a word that comes 
immediately to mind when one thinks of 
Philadelphia or its Phillies. \V, C. Fields 
once insisted that his tombstone bear 
the inscription: "I'd rather be here than 
in Philadelphia." moving John Barry- 
more. a native-born Philadelphian, to 
compliment Fields on his "rare insight." 
Generations of traveling salesmen have 
wowed the folks back in Bridgeport and 
Paramus by ad libbing, "I spent a week 
in Philadelphia yesterday," or "I went 


lo Philadelphia last Ihuisday. bul n 
was closed." 

Ah. but that was long ago. Philadel- 
phia has awakened from its civ Ic somno- 
lence. Billions of dollars have been spent 
on a massive urban-renewal program: 
inidtown atrocities like the old Chinese 
Wall, a downtown eyesore that carried 
ihe Pennsy's suburban trains into the 
city, have been razed and replaced by 
high-rise apartment buildings and glassy 
skyscrapers. Fxpressways connect the 
farthest points of the city: employment 
is rising steadily : flowers bloom in win- 
dow boxes in what used to be ratty 
slums; and everybody is looking ahead 
lo 1976. when Philadelphia will put on 
a World's Fair. 


S miling overhead, as he has been for 
69 years, is William Penn, bestauicd 
atop City Hall, newly scrubbed and 
bathed in a glow of amber lights that 
can be .seen for miles, a far cry from the 
days when the poor old Quaker stood 
dimly lighted in sooty anonymity. Phil- 
adelphia folklore has it that the statue 
once faced toward the ball park, bul 
that Mr. Penn became so disgusted at a 
botched double-play ball that he turned 
away in shame. One may expect the city 's 
founder to turn back again any day now . 
thus aligning himself with the rest of the 
city, which looks with strange, perverse 
Philadelphia pride on this team of seen*.- 
ingly average, everyday ballplayers rush- 
ing pell-mell toward a jiennant just as i1' 
they knew what they were doing. 

The Phillies may finish the season with- 
out a 20-ganie winner, without a .3C0 
hitter and without a leader in any ofl'en- 
sive dcpariment. The Phuiile Phillies of 
years gone by have become the Phantom 
Phillies of 1964, a bunch of inv isible men 
who do not seem to ken that a team 
without stars should not be a pennant 
contender. The Phillies appear so ordi- 
nary. at first blush, that Houston Sporls- 
wriicr Mickey Herskowiiz <iiibbed them 
"Gene Mauch and the Philadelphia De- 
partment of Recreation team." Not long 
ago. Phil Seghi of the Cincinnati Reds' 
front oflicc watched the Phillies working 
out before a game. Looking at the likes 
of John Hcrrnsiein. Cosien Shockley 
(that's right: Cosicn Shockley), Rick 
Wise and Johnny Briggs, he observed: 
"If this ball club beats us tonight. I'll 
be looking for the mirrors they did ii 
with." Nine innings later he was looking 
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for the mirror:*. One critic siiid. "The 
title of the Phillies' story should be: 

How to Succeed in Baseball Without 
Really Winning." '* But the indisputable 
fact is that the team has been winning, 
and some of the whys and wherefores 
defy simple explanation. The Phillies arc 
masters of the back-up play, the bunt, 
the eutoff, the sacrifice, all the subtleties 
and nuances and disciplines of ba.sebaJI. 
And. lacking stars, they have been forced 
to Isccomc a ledin. As Johnny Callison 
explains. ‘T've ne\cr played on a club 
where batters were so willing to gi\e 
themselves up for the team. There's just 
nothing like it in baseball," 

There is a reason for all this and the 
name of the reason is Gene Mauch. a 
gritty, gutsy little thinker who brought 
the team IVom the ninth circle of hell 
(23 straight losses, a major league rec- 
ord. in 1961) to pennant contention. 
Mauch has hotted and sharpened the 
Phillies into the best defensise ball club 
in the National League, and he has done 
it by unceasing attention to detail. Some 
of his moves are old. some arc new and 
some arc borrowed. But all of them 
work. Consider: 

Mauch has (aught his inlieldcrs to 
Mub pop-ups intentionally when a slow 
batter is up and a fast runner is on first. 
Thus the fast runner gets thrown out at 
second and the slow runner gets to first, 
where he is less likely to do any damage. 

When Mauch smells a hit-and-run 
play coming up. he signals the pitcher 
to throw- hchind the baiter, thus break- 
ing up any possibility that the ball will 
be hit. "You have to do it," says Maueh, 
"cspeeially on a guy like Dick Groat, li' 
you give him a pilchout, he'll throw his 
bat at it. and half the time he'll connect." 

Foreonsthe Pliiladclphia hiillpen was 
in {eft field. bu( Mauch mosed it to 
right and thereby won many a ball game 
he would otherwise have lost. Now 
Coach Bob Oldis sits in the bullpen with 
a towel at the ready. If a ball is going to 
be over the reach of the enemy right 
lielder. Oldis waves the towel and the 
Phillies' base runners lake olT without 
fLirlhcr ado. When the bullpen was in 
left Held such signals would ha\e been 
useless: a ball over the loft fielder's reach 
is a home run. 

Mauch has taught his second basemen 
and shortstops to put enacting perform- 
ances worthy of Peter Sellers, as. for ex- 
ample. in a game against Cincinnati. 
Frank Robinson, an excellent base run- 


ner. was on first. He wasolfand running 
when the batter hit a soft Ils hall. Or- 
dinariU, ho would ha\e seen the ll\ and 
jogged safel> back to first. Bui Second 
Baseman Tony Ta>lor bent o\cr in a 
crouch as though to field a grouiul ball. 
Shorlstop Bobby Wine moved over to 
co\cr second on the "double-play" ball. 
"Give it to me Muick!" Wine shouted. 
Robinson came barreling into second 
and was doubled olT first base b> 90 feet 
to end the game. "What an act!" said 
Wine after the game. "If I could hit. I'd 
be worth SI million." 

"We've got to do things like that." 
Mauch explains. "We re the kinil of 
team that has to take advantage." 

Mauch is a darkly intense, rock-hard, 
handsome man of 3S. I le was pulled out 
of a hat to lead the Phillies in I960, and 
the magician who did the pulling was 
General Manager John Ouinn. who spe- 
cicili/es in such feats of necromancy, "f'd 
been watching that boy for something 
like 14 vears." Quinn says, "and I knew 
he was right for our needs," 

Mauch is the rare kind of baseball fig- 
ure who pauses before answering any 
question, colicels his thoughts and then 
si-teaks bluntly and frankly, and lei the 
critics be damned. "There are managers 
who manage for the press box and the 
fans just trying to keep themselves out 
of iroiible. " he says with eharacteristic 
acidity. "But you can't hedge trying to 
keep your job. and you can't angle your 
decisions to suit somcbt>dy else. I come 
in for criticism because I do a lot of pia- 
tooiiing. Believe me. 1 don’t want to 
manage that way. The ideal way is to 
have a Kubek and a Mantle and a Tresh 
and a Howard and write down their 
names every day in the lineup, and just 
stay out of the way and don't mess 
things up. But wc don't have (hat kind 
of team." 

rhe Philadelphia fans, faithl'ul though 
they may be. do not always make Gene 
Munch's job easier. Philadelphians feel 
about baseball the way Milanese do 
about grand opera; they have been 
watching it for what seems like cenlurics. 
and they have become superknowlcdge- 
ablc and supercritical. A Philadelphia 
fan may come to the park dressed in Ber- 
muda shorts, ankle socks, saddle shoes 
and an undershirt, but when it comes to 
telfitig a passed ball from a wild pitch or 
understanding the balk rule, he is unc.v- 
celled for sophistication. And nothing 
less than perfection will do: otherwise 


the Philadelphia fan boos. Philtidelphia 
has long enjoyed a reputation as the 
booingcsl town in the majors. £;verv op- 
posing player is ra/zed as his name is 
read over the P.A. system. .A Phillies' 
player can go 4 for 4. but let him blow 
one play and he gets the old kazoo. Fans 
who miss foul balls are booed, and so are 
fans who don't. This is a line old Phila- 
vicipbia tradition, datingback (o the days 
when the A's and the Phils, the Mels of 
their era. were smelling up the place. The 
tellex remains. A few weeks ago the Phil- 
lies' Ruben Amaro dove for a hot liner, 
missed it and came down hard on his 
shoulder. A hush fell over the crowd, for 
a change, as Amaro lay inert. Then he 
got up and returned bravely to his po- 
sition. Now this is what Lindsey Nelson 
would call "an applauding situation.” 
and indeed a handful of fans gave Amaro 
a nice round of appreciation. But one 
Ix'efy tJian aiong the first-l>asc fine sti)od 
up and emitted a foghorn "boooo!" 

"Thai man." said a seasoned observer 
of Philadelphia folkways, "isa Philadel- 
phian. All them people that clapped, 
they're imposters." 

"It can he a little rough on some of 
our kids." Maueh says. "I just try to ex- 
plain to them that this is the way people 
are here, that they 're really the best fans 
in baseball and they don't mean any- 
thing by their booing." He paused and 
scratched his head. "But it still puzzles 
me. How can anybody even shape bis lips 
in the form of a boo when a player like 
Richie Allen comes to bat?" 


M aueh and the I’hillics learned deep 
respect for the homelowners three 
years ago. when the team racked up that 
appalling losing streak and was met at 
the airport by a crowd of well-wishers 
who carried Mauch olT on their shoul- 
ders. "It wus right then that the Phillies 
started moving." says Mauch. "Up until 
then we had a team made up of players 
who didn't want to admit they were 
Phillies. They considered themselves to 
be c\-Rcds or ex-Braves. anything but 
Phillies. But when they lost 23 straight, 
they joined forces: they started to have 
compassion for one another. Then after 
they had a little success as a result of 
this unity of spirit, or whatever you want 
to call it. then the rest of the league 
started having respect for them, and by 
God this was good for these kids. Oth- 
er players would say. 'These aren't the 
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Phulilc Phillies any more, you'd belter 
watch these baskets.' When tliey got that 
rvspccf aroutiJ t/ic /eague. they begarr 
to get pride, and pride is what motivates 
a nybody." 

Mauch exploited, nurtured and pro- 
tected his players' pride. He held Johnny 
C'allison out of the starling lineup on the 
last day of the 1962 season so that Cal- 
Iison'.s .3()0 average would not be jeop- 
ardized. He wanted Callison to go 
through the winter and the next year 
thinking of himself as a ..100 hitter. He 


Used certain young-bul-promising play- 
ers like Callison. Tony Gon/aicz and 
C/ay D.i/r>nip/e on/y in games where he 
thought they could hit the opposing 
pitcher, and benched them against the 
likes of Warren Spahn and Sandy Kou- 
fax. When they gained confidence, he 
played them regularly. Dalrymple is 
exhibit A in what Mauch can do with a 
young ballplayer. '‘When Dalrymple 
came up to the Phillies." General Man- 
ager Quinn recalls, “I thought he was a 
horrible mistake made by one of our 



scouts." -And since he liad been only a 
Triple-A catcher the year before. Dal- 
ryf!ip/e knew nothing about N'afionai 
l.eaguc batters. Says Mauch: "Dalrym- 
pic and I spent hours and hours talking 
baseball, liguring out together how to 
handle hitlers. Remember, when he first 
came up I was green too. The only thing 
a manager can really contribute is what 
he knows about the league and what he 
knows about his osvn players, and I 
didn't know any of this. Dalrymple 
worked right with me and we ligured it 
out together. And now that son of a gun 
goes out and calls a game damned near 
pitch for pitch the way I would want it 
to be called." 

Mauch also communicated to the 
Phillies, almost by osmosis, a couple of 
fundamental prejudices of his ow n. “Kor 
one thing." he says, "I believe that there 
are certain players in this league who 
should never — I mean never- gel a key 
hit against you. When one of those guys 
gets a hit and wins a game against us. 
it kills me. If 1 was a pitcher, and one 
of those weak hitlers \son a game against 
me. I'd quit. Or I'd be fined S50 every 
lime he came up because he’d be flat on 
his tail every time he came to bat. and 
then I'd get him out with a dinky curve. 
They've lcgi^lated so greatly against 
rough-and-ready baseball that you're 
not allowed to intimidate batters that 
are susceptible to intimidation. Rut it 
can still be done — some. 

‘■Another thing I tried to tell the play- 
ers: most one-run games are lost, not 
won. You Can always look back and tind 
some point in the game where you gave 
'em a run. some point where the perfect 
execution of an outfield throw would 
have cut olT a run. or something tike 
that. If I lose 6-0, you don’t hear a word 
out of me. I don't like it. but I figure 
we got beat. But when we lose a game 
7-6. I'm not very graceful about it." 
This year, to no one's Mirprise. the Phil- 
lies are IM-y in one-run games. 

Last year, when the team was piling 
up the best second-half record in the 
N’aiionaf League, they lost a game in 
Houston, of all places. Mauch came into 
the clubhouse and saw several of his 
players happily chomping away on a 
butTet supper. He flipped the table upside 
down, sending sparcribs and barbecue 
sauce toward all points of the compass. 
Later he told Tony (Jonzalcz and Wes 
Covington to buy new suits to replace 
the ones that had been spattered and to 


charge Ihcni lo him. Mauch tends lo- 
vvard this pattern of hlossing his top and 
making up for it later as graeioiisl> as 
possible, 

The net result t)!' this behavior is that 
Mauch. ssho is the undisputed boss of 
his (cam on and ihe held, makes feu 
close friends in baseball, and that scents 
to be the way he wants it. As Johnny 
Callison says. "Some of the people here 
have been saying that I should help Ciene 
by trying to be the team leader, holler- 
ing and screaming to pump the guys up- 
But Gene doesn't need that. He's gonna 
do what he wanl.s to do no matter vsho’s 
up to bat. He makes me lake 2-and-O 
pitches and 3-and-l pitches, and some- 
times it surprises me the pitches he makes 
me lake. He really runs the ball game. 
He's the big cheese, and you do what he 
says. If you play the game his way, fine. 
And he knows what he's doing. He's 
probably the best manager around." 

Mauch, conversely, thinks that John 
Callison is flic best right fielder around- 
Except for Third Baseman Richie Allen 
and Pitcher Jim Bunning. Callison cer- 
tainly is the closest the Phillies have to 
a bona fide star. He is also the team's 
least visible man. Says a Philadelphia 
sportswriter: "Here's the story of Calli- 
son's life: one day he goes 5 for 5. and 
after the game all the reporters arc in- 
terviewing Jack Baldschun. the relief 
pitcher, ft's always been that way with 
Callison. He fades into (he wwdwork: 
you don't even know he's out there till 
you look at the statistics." 

The statistics show that Callison is the 
team leader in runs batted in. if not in 
v olubility, and has been for several years, 
although the rookie. Allen, is pressing 
him closely. Callison has led the Na- 
tional League in assists for the last two 
years and has a good chance to do it 
again. He is a soft-spoken, disarmingly 
modest ballplayer who is frankly con- 
fused by criticism, no matter how be- 
nign. A few years ago. Bobby Del Greco 
hung the nickname "Candy" on him. 
and it bothered Callison. Nobody ever 
defined precisely what was meant by 
"Candy,*’ but the general interpretation 
was that he had a brjiilc arm. a "candy" 
arm. When he began leading the league 
in assists, the nickname disitppeared (and 
so did Del Cireco). 

Callison was one of the many ball- 
players who twisted and squirmed and 
struggled to avoid becoming a i’hiladel- 
phia Phillie. When Callison w;is 17 and 


a hotshot high school athlete in Bakers- 
field. C'alif.. Babe Herman led a pack 
of scouts to the Callison home and tried 
to establish a rapport b> going into the 
kitchen and whipping up a dinner. Her- 
man's gourmet treats had no elTect. Her- 
man was scotilifig for the Phillies, and to 
Callison they were anathema. The young 
slugger signed instead with the White 
Sox. Two years later, after being injured 
and sick and generally miserable, he was 
traded to the Phils for Third Baseman 
Ciene Freese. "It was the worst day of 
my life." Callison remembers. "That was 
the team I least wanted to be with." 

Cieneral Manager Quinn, who could 
outtrade a Swiss pawnbroker, remem- 
bers the circumstances. "We had been 
dickering with the White Sox. and when 
they mentioned Callison something 
clicked in my mind. When Callison had 
first come up to the majors, the White 
Sox had made a movie c.tlled The White 
Sox Story. The first thing you saw was 
Chuck Comiskey sitting at his desk a.s 
vicc-presidcnl of the team, and then you 
saw- Johnny Callison giving his mother 
a goodby kiss and going oil' to spring 
training. And instead of being a White 
Sox movie it turned out to he a Johnny 
Callison movie. The fellow was exploited 
to the sky, He could run. he could throw, 
he could swing the hat. I never forgot 
that movie. 1 don't think the White Sox 
are showing it anymore. Hut Freese for 
Callison was a good trade, a fair trade. 
It met the needs of both leams." 


C allison. underneath his homespun 
e.xtcrior. is not quite so easygoing as 
he appears. He has been criticized for not 
believing enough in himself, and there 
arc those who maintain that his own 
inner doubts are all that keep him from 
becoming Philadelphia's best hitter since 
the redoubtable Chuck Klein. Says a 
teammate: "If John had any idea how 
great he really is. he'd hit .600. Take for 
instance, he's always borrowing bats. 
When he hit that ihree-run homer that 
won the All-Star Game, he was using 
Billy Williams' bat — a .32-ounce bat. 
When ho went 5 for 5 and 4 for 4 against 
San Francisco, he was using Orlando 
C'cpeda's bat — a 40-ounce bat. Why. the 
guy doesn't even have any conlidenec in 
his bats'" 

To all of this Callison answers in his 
subdued, slow manner; "I believe in my- 
self. I have confidence every time I go 


to the plate. Hock, if you don't, you 
might as well quit." Yet in a game 
against Cincinnati this year. Callison 
came up in the ninth inning with one 
out. two on and the Phillies two runs 
down, and in that all-or-nothing situa- 
tion. decided to drag a bunt and leave 
the fate of the team in other hands, 
l uckily, he fouled the bunt attempt, 
took a second strike and then bashed a 
three-run homer to win the game, which 
to his critics seemed to be what he should 
have been trying to do all along. "I don't 
know.'* Callison says. "I just figured 
that the next batter had a better chance 
against a left-handed pitcher than I did." 

Callison is touchy about his batting 
average and goes to great pains to avoid 
finding out what it is. "I know it sounds 
silly.” he s;tys with utter seriousness, "but 
every time I've ever looked at my aver- 
age. it's gone down afterwards. I used to 
check it out. Two or three days later I 
wouldn't be hitting nothing. When I 
read the papers now. I check on my hits, 
my RBIs and my home runs, but I cover 
up the column that shows my average. 
I go into Cincinnati and Houston and 
they have your average up on the score- 
board. I look at the ground. I look at 
the crowd. 1 look around. I look any- 
where but that scoreboard." 

Callison's average, it can be reported 
without damage, is high enough to guar- 
antee him employment next year, and. 
as usual, he is among the league's lead- 
ers in assists. But if the Phillies are to 
win the pennant, some of his teammates 
arc going to have to start hitting, too. As 
former Whiz Kid CJranny Hamncr said 
the other day. "I picked the Phillies to 
win the pennant, but Callison and Rich- 
ie Allen can't carry the team all year." 
Says the astute Johnny Keane, manager 
of the St. Louis Cardinals: "They're a 
hock of a ball club, but if ihcv don't hit. 
they won't win." 

Such assessments bother the Phillies 
little and Philadelphians not at all. 
"Sure." said the sandwich man on Mar- 
ket Street as he painstakingly construct- 
ed a hoagie. "they're not hitting and 
they got a sore-arm pilchingslaff. About 
the only thing they know how to do is 
win. But that's the name of the game." 

•All i’hiladelphia agrees, and no one 
would he surprised these days to hear a 
loud noise coming from atop City Hall. 
That would be William Penn. Joining 
the other residents of Philadelphia, boo- 
ing the Phillies on to victory. end 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF AN OLD TROLL? 


No( 18-year-old Don Schoilander. who soundly defeated Australia's famed veteran Murray Rose and sef two 
world records last week as America's precocious swimmers warmed up for Tokyo by COLES PHINIZY 


I n ihe world of compcliiivc sw iniming, even in an ordinary 
year, the old order gives way to the new at a bewildering, 
giddy rate. In an Olympic year absolute anarchy prevails. 
The kings and queens of the sport are beheaded almost 
before their monarchial status has been recogni/cd by the 
world at large, and some prodigy w ho has just traded in his 
diapers for a tank suit stands dripping on the victory 
stand instead. Last week, at the National .AAU champion- 
ships in Los Altos Hills. Calif., the inevitable caught up 
with Australia's famed Murray Rose. The axman. in this 
case, was a blond, muscular 18-ycar-old out of California 
named Don Schoilander. 

Schoilander is not a real prodigy, of course, having passed 
that stage several record-wrecking seasons ago, and Rose, 
at 25. is fast approaching the age when even Johnny Weiss- 
muller was racing against crocodiles instead of men. But 
their duels, at 400 and 200 meters, were the highlights of a 
meet where nincworld recordswere displaced. and the man 
who claimed two of them was Schoilander. 

To judge the two sw i miners by the cold hand of the stop- 
watch. Schoilander was the slight favorite on ITiday in the 
400 meters, but this is Rose’s best distance and it is gen- 
erally conceded by experts who have watched him over the 
years that his masterful tactics are worth a second or two in 
any race. In the eight yearssincehe won his first three Olym- 
pic gold medals at Melbourne. Rose has often disappeared 
from the scene. He keeps reappearing quietly, though, 
emerging from the smog of Los Angeles or from the shadows 
of the Sydney Harbour Bridge — a persistent old troll who 
cannot shake the habit of scaring young swimming cham- 
pions out of their wits. 

But whatever fright Rose had planned for Schoilander 
in the 400 meters last week, he could never get close enough 
to yell "boo.” At the gun Schoilander simply took olT. 
Swimming with little regard for Rose— or anyone else — 
and with complete disregard for the niceties of pace. Schol- 
lander covered the lirst 200 meters in 2:03.3. At the half- 
way mark he had a five-yard lead. He held it all the way 
home, hitting the wall in 4:1 2.7. to take both the race and 
the world record away from Rose. Rose's time of 4:15.7 
was the second fastest of his career. On Saturday. Schoi- 
lander won again at 200 meters with a new world record of 
1 :57.6. and this time Murray Rose was fourth. And on the 
linal day. while Rose wisely concentrated on the Schol- 
lander-less 1,500 meters, young Don tied the American 
record of .54 in the lOO-meter sprint. 

It may be a year or two before Schoilander completely 


masters his art, but there is no doubt that he is already the 
finest combination of speed and durability that has ever 
stepped onto a block. If he decides to gamble across the 
board in the Olympic trials in New York three weeks from 
now he could very well end up representing the IJ.S. in 
every freestyle event at Tokyo. The principal reasons for 
his success arc the usual ones: hard, honest work in a good 
racing stable, the Santa Clara Swim Club, under a good 
coach, George Haines. Quite beyond the obvious, Schoi- 
lander has a few intangibles working for him. His mother, 
Martha Schoilander, was, in her formative years, a swim- 
ming nut. In the old Torzan movies that arc still shown on 
television it is not Maureen t)'Sullivan. but her stunt double. 
Martha Schoilander. who is seen cavorting around in the 
water with Johnny Weissmuller. 

From his father's line, Don Schoilander apparently has 
inherited the stubbornness to persist against odds. Schoi- 
lander and his father and his grandfather have all proved 
to be fairly tough men. but (ircat-grandfather Alfred Schoi- 
lander. a Swedish immigrant to North Dakota, was the 
absolute most. At the age of 90 Great-grandfather Schoi- 
lander fell and broke a leg. After recovering from that, he 
was badly roughed up by a train that ran into him while he 
was walking across the track. A few years later he spent a 
whole night wandering around outdoors, lost in a bli/zard. 
Great-grandfather Schoilander was taken away by the Lord 
to a gentler land only a year and a half ago. He was 107. 

Three years ago. while there were three older generations 
still alive to cheer him on, Don Schoilander began cutting 
his way through the top ranks of swimming as a high school 
sophomore. As might be expected, before his graduation 
this June two do/en colleges let him know that they would 
like him to use their swimming pool for the next four years. 
In the West and Midwest there was great mourning when 
Schoilander picked Yale, an eastern institution of higher 
swimming that has of late become a very popular waterholc 
for Westerners. 

Since the quadrennial Olympics coincide rather neatly 
with his academic schedule. Schoilander probably will try 
out four years hence for the Olympic team once again, be- 
fore going on to medical school. If he does, and if he im- 
proves at a reasonable rale, he will become the first Ameri- 
can male swimmer since Weissmuller to play a dominant 
part in two Olympic Games. Having Schoilander around for 
four more years is a cheerful prospect for America. 

W hether or not Murray Rose is ^till a cheerful prospect 
for Australia remains to be seen. On Sunday he gained 
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some measure of revenge againsl another young California 
world record holder. Roy Saari, at 1.500 meters. With the 
orderly control and precision that have long been his trade- 
marks. Rose won the race in 17:01.8. recapturing a world 
record he had not owned in eight years. The time was almost 
a minute better than he iteeded for an Olympic gold medal 
eight years ago at Melbourne. But Saari was carrying 
an entire water polo team on his back— he has spent the 
summer helping to beef up the bl Segundo team coached by 
his father and of which his 16-year-old brother is a member, 
ill lK>|>es that it might qualify for Tokyo — and. besides, be- 
cause he did not bother to return home for the national 
championships last winter, the Australians may not even let 
Rose swim in the 1964 Olympics. About all that Murray 
Rose really proved is something swimmers have known all 
along: that for skill and determination and longevity, this 
may he the finest champion the sport has ever known. 

If Rose was disappointed by his finishes in the earlier 
races last week, he was not the only saddened veteran. The 
first event, the women's 1,500-melcr freestyle, was won by 
Patty Carelto. a 1.1-year-old only slightly larger and less 
bashful than Minnie Mouse. Using a fast, water-slapping 
stroke and swimming as if exhaustion were impossible, little 
Miss Carelto knocked l3Vi seconds olT the world record, 
lowering it to 18:30.5. and in the process she left behind her 
not only Sharon t-inneran. who. by and large, is the tough- 
est distance-swimming lady active today, but also Ciinnie 
Ducnkcl. Ihedefendingchampion.and Carolyn House, the 
world record holder. 

licfore his 1.500-meter attempt. Saari tried the 400-meier 
individual medley, an event he would normally be favored 
to win even under the most discouraging eireumstaiices. 
As a matter of fact, he bettered the existing world record, 
swimming the first 200 meters like a man possessed- and the 
last 50 meters as if that water polo team were hanging on 
his ankles. With the wholesome disregard that all teen-agers 
have for world record holders. 16-ycar-old Dick Roth swam 
right past Saari to lower the old world medley record to 
4:48.6. 

One ancient veteran of 17 who should be investigated — 
perhaps by the Attorney General's office — is l>onna dc Va- 
rona of the Santa Clara Swim Club, who does not fit Bobby 
Kennedy's lament for America's "athletic dropouts" (SI. 
July 27) one bit. While many girls begin competitive swim- 
ming at 7. Miss de V'arona frittered away the first nine years 
of her life. She never competed in a national championship 
until she was 1 2. although she has since had what you might 
call a fair streak of luck. She made the Olympic team at 1 3. 
At one lime or another she has held four w orld records. She 
has competed 44 times in quest of national titles and has 
won 18. including 200- and 400-mcier medleys last week. If 
she docs well in the Olympic trials, she could w in anywhere 
from one to four gold medals at I'okyo. 

It would seem that if the U.S. can keep such ancients as 
de Varona and Schollandcr in competition until they reach 
20 or 22. our sw imming program may not be ready to gurgle 
and go under just yet. end 


Record-shattering dOO-meter performance on second day put young 
SchoHander in mood for triple sprint victory in AAU sw/m meet. 




BEEF, BONES AND 
HERSHEY BARS 


Which is tougher: Pennsylvania footballer Texas football? No one knew for 
sure until last week when Penn high school all-stars bonked Texas 12-6 in 
an extraordinary bone bruiser in Hershey, Pa. by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


H orshey, Pa. is sweel on sports. It is 
the home of the chocolate bar. the 
streetlights are shaped like candy kisses 
and the jiimpingcst place in town is the 
Cocoa Inn on Chocolate Avenue. Her- 
shey. with a population of 6.000. is also 
the home of the Hershey Hears (original- 
ly called the B’ars) of the American 
Hockey l.eague. In the last seven years 
more than t\so million persons have 
crunched into the Hershey Sports Arena 
(7,200 capacity) to see the Bears. Last 
week Hershey staged its finest sports 
event ever, a dream football game be- 
tvseen all-star high school graduates 
from Pennsylvania and Texas. 

For years Pennsylvania has crowed 
that its coal mines and steel mills pro- 
duce the best players in the country, and 



for years Texas has responded with rude 
noises su^gcsiivc of raspberries. On Sat- 
urday night the two states bucked heads 
before a standing-room-only crov^d of 
23,251 in Hershey Stadium. When it 
was over. Pennsylvania muscle and con- 
ditioning had beaten Texas brawn and 
speed 12-6 in a melee as exhilarating 
as anything since Frankenstein met The 
Wolf Man, The teams played as though 
they were lighting over a bone instead of 
a ball. But while the game was bruising. 
It was brilliant. It was never three yards 
and a cloud of dust. It was three yards 
and a mushroom cloud. And the next 
minute it was a 50-yard pass. “The game.” 
said Doak Walker, assistant to Te.xas 
Coach Bobby Layne, “was one of the 
best I've ever seen.” There were those in 


Hershey who would quarrel with him. 
They thought it was the best. It had ev- 
erything, plus a spirit of fight and razz- 
maia// that only the athletes from these 
two primitive states could bring to a 
bloodletting. 

The Pennsylvania-Texas game is the 
invention of Al Clark, executive sports 
editor of the Harrisburg Patriui-Ncws 
and president of the Big 33, the chari- 
table association sponsoring the game. 
Back in 1958 Clark had 45 sportswritens 
throughout Pennsylvania pick the best 
33 players in the slate. This Big 33 team 
then played the best 25 players of the 66 
in the annual AM American 1 ligh School 
Game, Pennsylvania won 6-0 and fol- 
lowed that the next year with an 18-0 
win over a team led by Terry Baker, the 


With Texas bodies Uttering the field. Pennsyl- 
vania's Roger Grimes skirts end for short gain. 


1962 Heisman Trophy winner. The all- 
stars tied 0-0 in I960 before the NCAA. 
In a move to stop fly-by-night promo- 
tions elsewhere, put an end to the game. 
In 1961 the Pennsylvania players, divided 
into east and west teams, had nobody to 
play but themselves. Last fall Clark 
learned that two states could play one an- 
other as long as they were not adjoining. 
He got in touch with Fred Cervclli. 
.sports editor of the Orange, Texas, l.i'nd- 
cr and proposed the match, Cervclli 
started to round up 33 boys. Governor 
William Scranton bet Texas Governor 
John Connally two lumps of coal (one 
hard, the other soft) and a miner’s hel- 
met. Connally countered by betting a 
pair of spurs “to better enable you to 
ride your presidential dark horse." The 
Pennsylvania Oepartinent of Commerce 
inserted inflammatory ads in Texas pa- 
pers that made niemion of Billy Sol 
Estes, the fact that Pcnns>lvania had 
trees (“Mountains even") and that the 
state's players were the “meanest men 
alive" and would mess up any Texans 
who came north to Hershey. 

Several days before the game the Co- 
coa Inn and the rest of Hershey began to 
fill up with college coaches and scouts 
from across the counir>. Many of the 
coaches were in town solely to protect 
their boys, all but one of whom had al- 
ready signed letters of intent. Rip Engle 
of Penn State was particularly worried, 
since six of the Pennsylvania players were 
scheduled to enroll at Stale. He flew 
back from a clinic in Viet Nam ominously 
bearing a blowgun. Even .so. a few of 
the coaches scuttled around to sec what 
they could rustic. 

What the coaches were most interested 
in were the players with necks like oak 
stumps. Such players arc called studs. A 
prime Pennsylvania .stud has no neck at 
all; it has sunk In somewhere around his 
stomach. “.A stud." explained Joe Shu- 
mock. a Johnstown high school coach 
who was helping ex-Cornell Coach Lefty 
James with the Penn team, "is a male 
animal. The studs gel strong from buck- 
in' rivets in the mills or with a pick and 
shovel digging graves. Pennsylvania foot- 
ball is desire. They don't need a ball. 
Just blow the whistle and they start rock- 
in'. Thev just want to go out there and 

iiinliniinl 
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While all-slars look on. Texas Coach Bobby Layne is welcomed during a parade in Harrisburg. 


Also looking on are these beaming young ladies, obviously happy at the sight of 66 players. 


PENN'TEXAS . .nilwiml 

hit somebody," Most studs arc linemen. 
Shumock said, but "when ue see a back 
who's built. \vc just say he's be-yoo-li- 
fiill." 

Pennsylvania high school teams dis- 
dain nicknames like Bantams or l.ions 
as loo sissified. Instead, they have hard, 
atavistic names like Crushers and Steam- 
rollers. Demons and Marauders are 
about as fey as names get. Shumock just 
drooled over the Pennsylvania .squad. "If 
I could take those boys with me. I'd start 
my own university." he said. "Keystone 
University. I'd love that. We'd play 
tinybot/y." 

Texas football players are supposed 
to be lean, rangy and fast. Well, there 
may have been one or two lean Texans, 
but most of them were big oV studs, too. 


The studs along the Pennsylvania of- 
fensive line totaled 1 .4X0 pounds, but 
the Texans outweighed them. Accord- 
ing to one story, a number of the Texans 
• including Wilmer Cooks, a bee-yoo- 
li-full, 210-pound fullback with legs like 
braided cables had to wear their prac- 
tice pants for the game because they 
could not get their calves through their 
all-star pants. 

Temperamentally, the Texans lived up 
to their reputation, whooping and hol- 
lering at everyone ("even at ugly girls," 
said a puzrled Pennsylvanian) and pa- 
rading around w ith a Lone Star flag. The 
Pennsylvania players did not retort to 
the Rebel yells — "We'll show them how 
we feel on the field," said Fullback Bill 
(the Tank) Rettig— but they did retali- 
ate somewhat by stealing the Texas flag. 
The culprit was believed to be Terry 


O'Toole, a menacingly squat guard who 
spent much of Saturday night sitting on 
chests in tile Texas backlield. 

Whereveryou looked in liershey there 
was beef on (he hoof. The pro football 
tagles were in town training, and one cx- 
iscrienced sports photographer sent out 
to shoot them started following the 
Pennsylvania squad around by mistake. 
In the milling crowd around the Cocoa 
were some superb "ridge heads." behe- 
moths with bells of muscle that rip- 
pled across the backs of their heads. 
It was as (hough all the gods in German 
mylliology had assembled for one final 
beer bust. 

On Saturday night stale police were 
out by the battalion directing irathc as 
spectators poured in for the fun. Texas 
received, and as the kick tumbled end 
over end down the licld. the .suinds shud- 
dered with cries of "Hit 'em!" It was 
rough and tough but clean. I herc was no 
talking between the teams except for 
compliments. "I hit their big end good 
three times with my forearm," said Ret- 
tig the Tank, "and he said. 'Good block- 
ing.' " Rettig himself stood in awe of 
one Texan who barreled into his chest. 
"I can feel it now." Rettig said later, 
caressing the laceration. 

Texas dominated opening play. With 
Wilmer Cooks carrying. Texas drove to 
a lirst down on the five. Cooks drove to 
the one. but then O'Toole threw him for 
a three-yard loss, A pass on fourth dow n 
was incomplete as Pennsylvania stormed 
in. The crowd, aware that in the three 
previous all-star games no team was 
able to carry the ball across the Pennsyl- 
vania goal line, went delirious. An out- 
sider might have thought a war had end- 
ed which, come to think of it. may 
have been the case. Three times dur- 
ing the game the Texans drove to first 
downs inside the six, and three times 
Pennsylvania stopped them from ram- 
ming the ball across. Late in the second 
quarter, Texas had a first down on the 
four. By fourth down. Texas was eight 
yards out. and Jimmy Russell came in 
to kick a field goal for the only score of 
the first half. 

During the half. Lefty James simpli- 
fied plays on the blackboard and told 
Bob Ba/yiak. a slender quarterback 
bound for Pitt, that victory was up to 
him. James, who had shuttled players in 
and out of the game during the first half 
to wear down the Texans, told Ba/ylak 
to wear them dow n even more by running 
the ends, plunging up the middle and 
throwing short passes. 
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Waffle-textured bedspread, $10.98 King-size. 25 x 50, striped bath towel. $2.98 


MORG AX- JOXES’ new 

Great new idea. Great fun. Lusty terry towels in your 
school colors. And blankets and bedspreads to go with! 
Coordinated. Collegiate. Coiniiiotioii-pi ovokin’. What a 
great way to wow the campus! Eight combinations here. 




Varsity Stripes* collection 

Covering more than half the schools— prep, private, high 
or college. Take a look-see and find yours. Buy yours. 

Don’t, frcvven’s sake, go back to Taj./h CTl 

school without Varsity Stripes by ® 






Penny Edwards, Miss Tiparillo. at Shepheard’s ■ ^ 

“Cigars... 
Cigarettes... 
Tiparillos . . .” 


You'll be hearing that chant more and more, 
now that Tiparillos have arrived. And they 
have arrived — in all the right places with all 
the right people. Why are Tiparillos the last 
word in' smoking pleasure? That neat, trim 
look is one reason. That pearly white tip is 
another. But most important today, Tiparillos 
give true satisfaction without inhaling. And 
all credit to the meticulous blending of the 
choicest Robt. Burns tobaccos. "Cigars... 
Cigarettes . . ." Who knows, someday it may 
be just "TipariKos.. .Tiparillos. ..Tiparillos...” 



PENN-TEXAS . nmimitj 



The strategy worked. Within 92 sec- 
onds after the second half started. Bazy- 
lak passed 17 yards to Bob Longo, a 
huge end, and Longo ran 45 yards for a 
touchdown, going first around and then 
through the Texas secondary. Bobby 
Layne used a new quarterback, Al f ier- 
ro. slated for Nebraska, and Tierro kept 
going for the bomb. He led Texas right 
down to the two-yard line, but then 
that Pennsylvania line, playing a gap de- 
fense. held again, and Russell came in 
to kick his second field goal, tying the 
.score at 6-6. 

f'ive and a half minutes from the end. 
the big break came. Ken Hebert, a su- 
perb punter for Texas, sent a high kick 
down the field. Ben Gregory grabbed it 
on the 20 and. according to plan, look 
two steps to his right, where, not ac- 
cording to plan, he humped into a Tex- 
as tackier. Startled. Gregory quickly got 
back on plan by slipping away and cut- 
ting to the left sideline, where the alert 
Penn players had formed a protective 
wall. He shot up this alley of muscle as 
his teammates bowled over the pursuing 
Texans, who were laid out one by one. 
bonk, bonk, bonk, bonk, like a stack 
of fallen dominoes. Gregory scored, to 
make it 12-6. 

But Texans die proudly, and there are 
probably some frightened Pennsylva- 
nians who are not convinced yet that the 
Texans have quit fighting. With 31 
seconds left. Fierro, who gained 241 
yards passing in the second half, took 
over on the Texas 33. Everyone in the 
stands could sec 13-12 in his mind's eye, 
and f-'ierro was not out to disappoint any- 
body. He completed two passes, but the 
receivers could not shake away, and 
the game ended to shouts of joy. 

In the locker room the Pennsylvanians 
praised the Texans, but they knew for 
sure who had won. •They shouted a lot 
before the game." said Rctlig. ‘'We just 
look it easy and said \^c■d show 'em. 
We did. You can say a lot but what 
counts is what you do a lot." Perhaps 
the finest compliment came with three 
minutes to go wheivit was still any- 
body's game. The P.A. announcer asked 
the crowd. “Would you like a rematch 
with I'exas next year'.’" There was a roar 
of approval. In the press box Al Clark 
ehuckled. "Why." he said, “1 believe 
they would." And why not? The i’enn- 
sylvania-Tcxas footbail game gives all 
the promise of beconiing one of'ihe great 
rivalries in sports. end 


Heineken. 


Heineken beer is aged longer 
for a very good reason. 

It tastes better that way. 
Aging mellows and 
enhances the flavor. 

So, why not take a little more 
time with Heineken? 

We do. 



Six of these Heineken glasses for $4. Imported from Holland. 

Send check or money order to Dept. S8,S.M.D. Company, Box 1580, N. Y. 17. 
Allow three weeks for delivery. 

HEINEKEN, THE FULLY AGED BEER IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND. 

C£N. W. S. IMPOflTESS! VAN MUNCHING 4. CO., INC. N.t., N.T. 
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Houston’s Big New Bubble 
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When this S32 million sports stadium opens next April in 
Houston spectators will be snug as weevils in a cotton 
boll. Beneath the futuristic cream-colored plastic dome, 
on whose 4.796 separate panes the final touches were be- 
ing pul last week, the weather will be forever clement, for 


this is the nation's first air-conditioned, completely roofed 
stadiunt. The home of the Colt .45s and the Oilers, it will 
seat 46.000 for baseball. 55.000 for football and 66.(KX) 
for boxing. Supersnug 30-place suites with bar, bath, tele- 
vision and radio will go to firms antcing up S 18,000 a year. 
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A Month of Bull's-eyes 
and Maggies Drawers 

nition, an army of 8,000 shooters will shred row on row of 
targets this month in the National Rifle and Pistol Matches at 
Camp Perry on the Ohio shore of Lake Erie. Before the barrage 
lifts, civilians, servicemen and law-enforcement officers from 
50 states, some of them Master and Expert marksmen and not a 
few of them novices, will squeeze off millions of rounds at 
targets from 50 feet to 1 .000 yards away. Despite the August 
swelter, heat mirages that make targets shimmer and an occa- 
sional "Maggie's drawers" (a missed target indicated by a 
waved red flag), bullet after bullet thunks into the bull’s-eyes. 
No less amazing is the 2,900-man armed-forces team that, with 
the help of the National Rifle Association, runs the matches and 
the Small Arms Firing School (opposite). Dissatisfied with poor 
American marksmanship in the Spanish-American War, Teddy 
Roosevelt moved Congress to establish the national matches in 
1903. Teddy would grin broadly if he could watch the modern 
marksmen — and the women and youngsters— at Camp Perry. 

PAINTINGS BY FRANKLIN McMAHON 
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facing north, away from the 
sun and toward Lake Erie, 
small-bore shooters fire .22- 
caliber rifles at SO-yard targets 
in an "any sight" match (only 
the bottom two bull's-eyes 
count). This event calls for 10 
shots from each of the four 
positions— prone, standing, sit- 
ting and kneeling. £/igib/e for 
the national matches since 
1916. civilians consider the 
small-bore events the most 
prestigious at Perry matches. 



Shooters who can't hit the bull's-eyes on the outdoor ranges can improve 
their aim In a shooting gallery adioining the PX building, which offers items 
lor "health and welfare"— milk shakes, /ukeboxes and handsome MPs. 



Perked up with pretty shooters and colorfut team flags. Camp Perry's Gl- 
style mess dishes out three meals a day. The Army also provides, at bargain 
rales, cots, bedding and housing for the contestants and their families. 



RUSS HALFORO 



Chi Chi Rodriguez is two persons-the brash 
song-and'dance man who delights galleries 
(and annoys fellow pros) with his japes off 
the tee and his jigs on the green, and the 
quiet son of poverty who broods over good 
and bad, is hypersensitive to criticism and, 
Out of the spotlight, is something of a loner 

by DAN JENKINS 


LITTLE CHI CHI’S 


OTHER SIDE 


G olfers who were raised on the hick- 
ory shafi like lo recall, perhaps wiih 
more fondness than they felt at the time, 
the fun-loving days of Walter Hagen 
when he wore his knickers backwards 
or teed off in a tuxedo at Minikahda or 
Skokie or wherever. They are convinced 
that true color went out of the game 
when Hagen did. The dip into the gray 
seas of conformity, they admit, was not 
abrupt. There were the individualists of 
the laic '30s and early ‘40s; straw-hatted 
Sam Snead with the picture swing: Ben 
Hogan, the grim little man who stared 
icily at anything that stirred behind the 
ropes; Jug MeSpaden in sun goggles; 
Jimmy Dcmaret dressed in colors so 
loud they swore at the greens; Ralph 
Guldahl. combing his hair between 


shots; and Horton Smith, sinking putts 
right and left and- horrors— admitting 
that he could sink them. But by the late 
1 950s the transformation was. in the eyes 
of the old fun-lovers, complete. The 
PGA lour had silently become a sort of 
postgraduate school for effete, college- 
exposed players who dressed alike (shirts 
decorated with a crocodile, baseball-type 
cap), talked alike (‘‘Yep,” "Nope"), 
considered fifth place as good as win- 
ning and the most exciting incident in 
any week was Arnold Palmer's shirttail 
coming out. 

If this version of progressively auto- 
mated golf was true several years ago, n 
is. happily, less accurate today. Despite 
the big-money-cvery-week tour of the 
‘60s. strong personalities arc beginning 


to emerge, and sonie of them are certain 
lo create legends every bit as heady as 
those of the past. Like a torrent of spilled 
oils on a canvas, the recent campaigns 
have produced a w hole new cast of char- 
acters that rival any before them for col- 
or and excitement. Among these players 
are Tony Lema. who toasts the press 
with magnums of .Moet; Gary Player, 
the warbling South African who dou- 
bles in the twist; Ken Venturi, who has 
come back theatrically from Utter De- 
spair; and, most recently (and indeli- 
cately and controversially), Juan (Chi 
Chi ) Rodriguez, 1 20 pounds of trouble. 

"Golf has changed," Siiid Ben Hogan 
recently. "I sec pictures m the papers 
today of players throwing their hands 
in the air, the putter sailing abo\e them 
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on the green. They look like they've been 
shot in the back by an arrow. No one 
ever did that when 1 was playing reg- 
ularly on the tour. It used to be there 
were only golf fans at the tournaments. 
Now there are sports funs, thousands 
and thousiinds of them. And they en- 
courage the players to be more outgoing. 
That's one reason at least why you've 
got a Chi Chi Rodriguez." 

This may be the era of the Big Three, 
of .Arnic's Army (not so uncolorful it- 
self). the Golden Bear and Champagne 
Tony, but this has been the year of Chi 
Chi's Bandidos, of beans and rice, of 
dances on the greens and straw hats in 
the winds. The only serious question of 
the year seems to be whether golf has 
Chi Chi or Chi Chi has golf. His Bandi- 
dos sometimes outnumber Arnic's 
Army, his tec shots sometimes outdis- 
tance Jack Nicklaus' and his flamboyant 
manner and rapport with the fans have 
left hundreds not caring whether Tony 
sticks to champagne or switches to home 
brew. As the most controversial player 
in professional golf today, as well as one 
of the best, it matters not whether Chi 
Chi Rodriguez is an odd legacy from a 
spectacular era or a spectacular muta- 
tion of a new one. What docs matter is 
that he is. in fact, two people, both of 
them well worth knowing. 

The Chi Chi Rodriguez on the golf 
course is the only one th,u people real- 
ly sec. This Chi Chi Rodriguez is the 
tiny Puerto Rican w ith the jaunty, small- 
brimnicd straw hat. sunglasses, cigarette 
and dark skin who labors to make the 
gallery love him. He is the player who 
flails into a tec shot, zooms the ball be- 
yond larger men and then turns to the 
crowd and winks. "Not had for a little 
man. eh?" He is the player who responds 
to the wild applause riving from the 
fringes of the greens by waving his hat 
and holding up both hands like a cam- 
paigning politician. He is the player 
who throws his hat over ihe cup after a 
putt has fallen and dances around it, al- 
most as if the outcries of "Ole" from his 
Bandidos in the throng have command- 
ed the performance. He is also the player 
who can hit a poor shot into a pond and 
react, at least outwardly, just as entcr- 
tiiiningly, assuring his approving fol- 
lowers. ‘'Easy bogey now if Chi Chi can 
get the next one in the hole." And they 
giggle appreciatively. 

Says this Chi Chi Rodriguez, "rve 
got plenty of good jokes for the crowd. 


I tell them 1 can't decide if I look like 
Brando or Newman. They like that." 
They just like Chi Chi. 

At the PGA in Columbus. Ohio last 
month, Chi Chi explained to a cluster 
of his admirers as he waited to hit his 
next shot that he was a “hot-dog pro." 
Said Chi Chi. "You know what a hot- 
dog pro is? That's when somebody in 
the gallery looks at his pairing sheet and 
says here comes Joe Bologna. Sam Sau- 
sage and Chi Chi Rodriguez. Let's go 
get a hot dog." Big giggle, resounding 
applause- 

This is a Chi Chi Rodriguez who can 
promote a laugh even when he studies a 
troublesome shot. "These pros." Chi 
Chi told some Bandidos in Columbus, 
"they write these books and tell you 
100 ways to play this shot. But Chi Chi 
knows there's just four ways. You can hit 
it high, low, hook or slice. That's all." 

I le thereupon hits a low hook and is out 
of trouble. 

If this Chi Chi Rodriguez were a mere 
jokesterwho did nothing more, his dedi- 
cated followers would .scarcely outnum- 
ber the gallery at a ladies' weekly blind- 
bogey tournament in Provo. Utah. But 
Chi Chi has played well enough in 1964 
to rank ninth on the money-winning 
list with S35.6I0. to have won two tour- 
naments (Denver and San Francisco) 


in the last 1 1 months, to have barely 
missed winning three other tournaments 
this year, to have written a popular 
pamphlet called Chi-Chi's Golf Scevet 
that sells for S2 and attempts to tell how 
to get more distance from your shots, 
and to have become the No. I irritant 
to his fellow pros. 

"Personally. I like him," says Arnold 
Palmer, "but I think a little of hisclown- 
ing around goes a long way." 

Says Jack Nicklaus. "You've certain- 
ly got to respect Chi Chi’s ability. For 
a little man he can sure hit it. He hits 
a low. boring kind of ball that gets past 
me on a lot of flat, hard, into-lhc-wind 
fairways. 1 do think his cutting up has a 
tendency to bother some of the players 
who have trouble concentrating, but I 
realize wc need Chi Chi’s kind of color 
in the game." 

"I'm one of the ones he bothers." says 
Johnny Pott, frankly. "I'd just rather 
not bo paired with him." 

Bob Rosburg, who has an undeserved 
reputation as one of the tour's notable 
grumps, had a showdown with Chi Chi 
at this year's Whitemarsh Open in Phila- 
delphia. The subject was dancing, 

"it was nothing," said Rosburg. "We 
just had a little talk. Chi Chi doesn't 
bother anyone intentionally. But when 
you throw down your hat and dance on 
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the greens, you leave spike marks for 
guys who haven't putted yet.” 

Says Dave Marr, ’’rvegot tremendous 
respect for him. A lot of us came from 
no money, but Chi Chi really came up 
the hard way. Still. 1 don't approve of 
his actions, and I'd just rather not be 
paired with him.” 

Detached from the clowning, Chi Chi's 
game draws nothing but praise from his 
contemporaries. 

“He has away of getting everything 
into a shot." says Mason Rudolph. 
“When he lurn.s that '.secret' )oo.se. he's 
getting his whole body into the ball, left 
side, right side, all of it." 

"Of course,” says Ernie Vosslcr. “one 
draw back to his style is that he’s got to 
let one go every now and then, and it 
costs him. You can't dance much with 
those 78s." 

No one agrees more than Chi Chi. 

“I still don't know how to win," he 
says. "In San Antonio this spring I hit 
the wrong club on the last hole, missed 
the green by a few- inches and lost the 
tournament by one shot. In New Orleans 
I hit out ofbounds twice in the last round 
and lost by one shot. In Houston 1 three- 
putted three of the last five holes and lost 
by two. And the only reason 1 won in 
San Francisco is because 1 didn't know I 
was going to win. " 


Nor docs anyone take the criticism of 
his fellow pros quite as hard as Chi Chi 
does. It can make him, all at the same 
lime. sad. lonely and despondent. Some- 
times it makes him want to quit the tour 
and go home to Puerto Rico. And some- 
times if makes him become the Chi Chi 
Rodriguez that no one knows. Perhaps 
the real one. 

When a round of tournament golf is 
ended, the Chi Chi few people ever see 
takes over. While the other players go 
directly to the locker or the grill to replay 
the round, cal. drink and relax. Chi Chi 
disappears. 

"There arc always three places where 
I can find him.’’ says Doc Griffin, the 
PGA's traveling press secretary. "He'll 
he sitting off In a lonely pan of the club- 
house grounds, talking to kids. Or he'll 
be watching television in his motel room. 

I le'll watch anything. Popeye. anything. 
Or he'll be gone to some other sports 
event with Ken Still." 

"Ken Still." .Siiid Chi Chi last month 
as he sat in his room in Columbu.s in 
the Howard Johnson's hast Motel and 
watched Popeye. ' 'is the best friend I got. 
You never heard of him. but he's a great 
player from Tacoma who hasn't won 
much. We travel a lot together. He even 
follows me when he isn't playing- A good 
friend. He's a great sports fan. He's for 



the Dodgers and I'm for the Giants, and 
we really have fun.” 

Fun. says Chi Chi, is (wo things, nei- 
ther of them pertaining to golf. One thing 
is seeing the San Francisco Giants win 
a baseball game in which another good 
friend. Orlando Cepeda. hits three home 
runs. The other is watching a good west- 
ern movie. 

"Boy. 1 like to sec the good guys get 
the bad guys and take care of them.” 
says Chi Chi. "That John Wayne, he can 
sure take care of those bad guys. The best 
movie ever made was The Man Who Shot 
I.iheriy luilaiur- 1 really like that movie. 
If I wasn't a pro golfer, the thing I would 
most like to be is an FBI man so I could 
catch those bad guys. 

"Bad guys." Chi Chi says, "make the 
world bad for kids, and I love kids be- 
cause I was never a kid. 1 was too poor 
to be a kid." 

The place w here Chi Chi was not a kid 
was San Juan, P.R.. where he grew up 
with two brother.s and three sisters and 
three nephews, all in the same house, and 
where they sometimes were hungry be- 
cause Chi Chi's father worked all of his 
life on a plantation for 40c a day. It was 
where Chi Chi taught himself to play 
golf by making clubs out of the limbs of 
guava trees and by making golf balks out 
of hammered tin cans. "You could hit 
that tin can 100 yards if you were good," 
says Chi Chi. 

Chi Chi. of course, became very good, 
and in the process developed his secret 
for hilling the ball into the next county, 
thereby defying all existing theories con- 
cerning siz.c and distance. As he outlines 
the secret in his pamphlet, it is simplicity 
itself. There are really only two elements 
to it; a kind of Berlin Wall against the 
left side and a change of heart in the 
downsw ing. Imagine a wall, imagine your 
left shoulder planted lirmly against it. 
your hip. too. and as much of your leg 
as you can gel into a straight up-and- 
down left side. That is the Rodriguez 
stance. On his drives, once he has reached 
his hackswing from that position. Chi 
Chi hesitates, then starts his downswing 
with a forceful pull of his left hand only. 
At about halfway down, he quickly re- 
verses his thinking so that his enure con- 
cern now is with the drive he can get with 
his right shoulder. He whips the shoulder 
as hard and fast as possible into the shot 
and follows through. The wrists remain 
cocked until the change from left to 
right, then they .snap the way Henry 
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TWO INOIVIDUM. COCKTAIL SERVERS YOURS FOR Sl.Opt JhI 
— nil yoar cocktail, »4i <a fC» cutK ar ttr«. anl^ haat a parttcl. cpHI- 
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' 100% MUTRIIl SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GORIK - W.V. TlIVLOR S eOMPMV. »E« YORK. N.V. ’ . 
DISTILLED IN THE U,S.A.*IVi<' 


It's Booth’s. It’s London Dry, 
And it’s a great value. 
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Aaron’s do whacking a baseball, and Chi 
Chi gets every ounce of his 120 pounds 
into the swing at the place it counts most 
— contact with the ball. 

The analogy with baseball, not always 
a good idea where golf is concerned, 
seems particularly apt in the case of Juan 
Rodrigue/. Chi Chi got his nickname in 
San Juan because he idolized a base- 
ball player named Chi Chi Flores, who 


played for Ponce in the Winter League. 
It was in San Juan that he gave some 
thought to trying to be a pitcher, then 
a boxer, anything that would help him 
earn money. There, too, a “rich man” 
gave him his first pair of golf shoes, size 
14, about five sizes too large, but he 
wore them. And it was in San Juan that 
he joined the Army at 19 so he could 
help support the household. 



“People laugh at Chi Chi for joining 
the Army to make money, but it was 
more than 1 could make caddying at 
Dorado Beach." he said. “I made S72 a 
month in the Army, and I always sent 
S50 home to my family from Fort Sill. 
I had one luxury, the S6 a month I paid 
to be a member of the Fort Sill Country 
Club so 1 could try to become a golfer. 
Listen. 1 know what it was like to be 
poor, and the money I made in the Army 
seemed like all the money in the world 
to me then." 

When Chi Chi got out of the Army he 
returned to San Juan and began learning 
more about golf from Pete Cooper and 
the late Ed Dudley. “They got me out of 
the interlocking grip and helped me re- 
fine my game.” Chi Chi became a tourist 
attraction for the wealthy Americans 
who visited Dorado Beach — the little 
Puerto Rican who could drive so far. 
Games were arranged with the rich men 
so Chi Chi could win. which was usually 
no trouble for him. anyhow. Accus- 
tomed to these arrangements, Chi Chi 
got a harsh reminder one day that life 
was still not completely a bowl of suck- 
ers. He was playing in a game with three 
Americans, one of them a deceptively 
good low-handicap player from Pitts- 
burgh. a smiling, bespectacled man in 
his 50s named Patrick J. McDonough. 
McDonough took his golf seriously, as 
evidenced by his memberships in the 
Field Club in Pittsburgh, New Jersey’s 
famous Pine Valley and the Thunder- 
bird in Palm Springs, Chi Chi and Mc- 
Donough were playing a $5 Nassau with 
the usual presses, and McDonough kept 
making pars and birdies. Finally, on the 
17th. Just when Chi Chi thought he 
would square the match with a short 
birdie putt, McDonough holed out with 
a chip shot and won the money. 

“This is a very bad game." said the 
Puerto Rican, obviously crushed. "Chi 
Chi is not supposed to lose to an old. 
baldheaded man." 

The story is a favorite around Dorado 
Beach, and Chi Chi and McDonough 
consider themselves good friends today. 
Chi Chi. in fact, has a lot of friends at 
Dorado Beach, and the club is one rea- 
son he is on the tour. 

“They give me $12,000 a year for e.x- 
penses." says Chi Chi, "and I pay them 
the first $6,000 I make in pri/e money." 

Most of the rest of Chi Chi’s mon- 
ey goes into the bank. He has built a 
new house in San Juan for the family he 


WINNERS 



INDIANAPOLIS: 

1st: Foyt 
2ncl: Ward 

TRENTON 150: 

1st; Foyt 
3rd: Branson 


TRENTON 100: 

1st: Foyt 
2nd: Hurtubise 

MILWAUKEE 100: 

1st: Foyt 

LANGHORNE 100: 

1st: Foyt 
2nd: Branson 



They had a tiger in their tanks! Across the country, the big 
prizes have been going to the men who drive with fuels and 
motor oils supplied by Humble. Special Enco Racing Fuels- - 
from high-performance gasolines to exotic alcohol blends— put 
a tiger in their tanks. 

Now your Enco dealer can put a tiger in your tank, too, with 
New High-energy Enco Extra — the gasoline that gives you the 
cleaning power, the firing power and the octane power to help 
you get the most out of your car. 

Keep your eye on the tiger in the big races this summer. 
And join the winning drivers everywhere who fill up at the sign 
of “Happy Motoring!”® 
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love affair 
Italian style 



Legendat 7 as a maker of the world's 
great cars — Alfa Romeo now offers 
two budget models in the classic Ital- 
ian tradition. □ For lovers, the Giulia 
Spider. A bucket-seat 
sports car for two. 
For lovers 


Spider with custom body by Farina, 
$3395 P.O.E. ($3450 P.O.E. West 
Coast]. □ Oh yes. look closely at the 
standard equipment list. It contains 
most items others 


with a family, the 5 passenger, high 
performance. Giulia Tl Sedan. □ Both 
have rust proof aluminum engines. 
Five forward speeds that deliver full 
power at all times — plus that extra 
surge for hills and passing. And with 
their double overhead cam shafts, 
either Alfa Romeo easily delivers over 
105 miles per hour; 31 miles to the 
gallon. □ The cost; $2995 P.O.E. for 
the Giulia Tl Sedan. For the Giulia 


Traveling abroad? Save money. 
Order your car here. Pick it up over- 
seas. Ask your dealer for details. 



romeo 


231 Johnson t»e . keirsrtS.N J. ■ 1700 Dsisf Ato,. Long Bosch IS.Coli*. 


supports - "nice bedrooms, a good yard 
where I can grow pretty things and a nice 
kitchen where my sisters can cook beans 
and rice" and he has bought a Cadil- 
lac. "Not to show olT. ' he says. "Only 
because I need a good car to drive to as 
many tournaments as 1 can because I 
hate to lly. and because I can sell it for 
what I paid." 

Airplanes. Chi Chi firmly believes, are 
going to kill him eventually. They have 
almost driven him from the tour. "I 
know that airplanes got no business in 
the air and that all of them are going to 
fail down. I've hit air pockets and 
dropped 6.000 feet, and I've flov\n on 
only one engine when the others went 
out. Boy. I hate flying. I wish i could 
drive to every tournament .so the air- 
planes wouldn't kill me sooner or later, 
But the good thing is that I got lots of 
insurance for my family, and they won't 
ever have to go hungry when the airplanes 
kill me." 

But if there is anything that bothers 
Chi Chi more than airplanes, it is the 
disapproval ofhis fellow pros. 

"It makes me sad," said Chi Chi the 
other day, sadly. "It makes me want to 
hide in my room and watch television 
and do nothing but sleep and go home. 
It makes me miss beans and rice, which 
is the best thing to eat in the whole 
world the way my sister fixes them. She 
puts about 25 dilTerent things in the 
beans, and that's what makes them good. 
I've never tried to bother anybody. All 
I want to do is tell the little girls how 
pretty they arc and tell the little boys to 
play golf and be happy. I want the fans 
and the pros to like me, I enjoy playing 
with all of the boys, even some players 
that a lot of them have said they don't 
like to be paired with. Like Cary Mid- 
dtecofT, who playsslow. He bothers some 
players. But he doesn't bother me, I 
think a man ought to play fast, but I'd 
rather be paired with MiddlccofT than 
anybody because he tries so hard on 
every shot. I admire that. He makes me 
try harder. And the way you make a suc- 
cess on the tour is by not giving up." 

Says Chi Chi. "If I can't stop bother- 
ing everybody, by being the way I am, 
then I'm just going to quit and go home 
and teach all the kids in Puerto Rico 
how not to be poor. That would he a 
good life, too." 

There would seem to be few teach- 
ers. give or take a dance across a green, 
more capable. end 
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\Mio knows as much about scotch as tlie Scots?* 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86-8 PROOF* BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND* RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTD- N.Y. 


•, lONOON.tNfiLAMe, 


*Wt Cnglisfj. 



The Scots distill it— 
we jolly well drink it. 

Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller 
is Haig. 




Out of the fastest Indianapolis 500 in history comes an aii-new 


INTRODUCING FIRESTONE'S 
NEW NYLON '500' 


with wrap-around tread & gold-stripe styling 


tire for your greater mileage and highway safety, from... 




A. J. FOVT. JWW umntr 4t 
147. iio mfb. tboun •bext 
IrM/mg ihe putk, ttiys: "Fin- 
nont nrei Jid a I’tmtnJoia 
joi. I wtnl all thl u ay withaal 


This year Firestone again proved it was the greatest 
tire name in racing by winning in the Indianapolis 
500 for the 4lst consecutive time. For the first time, 
the winning car went the full 500 miles without a 
tire change, and set a new speed record. In addi- 
tion, every car that finished was on Firestones; not 
one of them changed a tire! 

Now, the same Sup-R-Tuf rubber and Super-Weld 
body construction in durable Firestone race tires 
are available in Firestone tires for your car. And 
out of Firestone’s history-making triumph at 
Indianapolis comes the all-new Nylon "500" tire. 
Like Firestone race tires, the "500" features a wide 
wrap-around tread, bolstered shoulders and gold- 
stripe styling. The new wrap-around tread puts 


more rubber on the road for longer mileage and 
surer traction, especially on curves. The bolstered 
shoulders mean added rubber to reinforce the 
tread; you get arrow-straight stability even at 
turnpike speeds. The gold stripe marks the "500" 
as the tire built with the same durable Sup-R-Tuf 
rubber and super-strength nylon cord that made 
history at Indianapolis. And it’s backed by Fire- 
stone’s famous No-Limit, Road Hazard guarantee. 
You can charge the new Nylon ’’500" at your 
Firestone Dealer or Store. 

"M" «. Ssp-R-Tuf. 8«Mr.W*M— VlrnlMeT.M.-i. 
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ARTISTRY IN 
A BULLRING IS 
NOT ENOUGH 

Technically the most accomplished of matadors, 
graceful Paco Camino faces a new kind of rival: 
inelegant but brave El Cordobes, who lacks art 
but is making history by PAUL EVAN RESS 


T wo years ago there was no question about it: Paco Ca- 
mino was known, recognized and almost venerated 
as the most artistic young bulllighier in Spain. He was then 
only 22 years old and his mastery of the art, his technical 
perfection, was increasing. There seemed to he no reason 
why Paco Camino could not go on to more elegant per- 
formances as long as he lived and in so doing rise to popular 
favor as great as any matador’s. 

In the photograph at left, Paco Camino is shown in the 
arena at .Malaga in one of the classical series of puses de ca- 
siipo, or punishing passes, of the sort that exemplifies his 
effortless mastery. The matador is not necessarily taking un- 
due risk, or working close to the bull, in this pass: he is 
readying the bull for the kill, and the particular pass in the 
scries shown here is known as cambiado par hujo. in which 
the bull is made to turn sharply and pass on the side op- 
posite the hand in which the matador holds the muleta. 
“Paco Camino is the greaie.st torero of the past 20 years." 
said Antonio Diaz-Canabale, one of Spain's foremost au- 
thorities, writing in Madrid's influential newspaper, the 
A.B.C. "He leads the bull with the muleta where the bull 
does not want to go. That is the most difficult thing in the 
art of bullfighting, because it involves the total domination 
of man over beast." And a well-known Barcelona critic. 
Jose Maria Hernande/, wrote of Camino. "He does every- 
thing to perfection. He has an indclinable magic. People will 
remember Camino, like Manolete. not for any one pass or 
quality, but for his general art and technique." 

But there was a Haw in this vision of the future. It did not 
occur to professional bullfight critics that a time was com- 
ing when crowds would want something more than pro- 
fessional artistry, something wild, inelegant, tumultuous, 
crude, dangerous. It did not occur to bullfight promoters 

WISE CHILD OF BULLFIGHTING K ihc pct name of Spain’s great 
Paco Camino. shown here in a demonsiraiion of his skill and balance. 


that a new sort of matador might come along whose great 
crowd appeal was that he did not possess the qualities that 
make Paco Camino great. Now one has appeared, and this 
summer, during fiesta week in Burgos, he was startlingly 
contrasted to Camino. 

On a cool Sunday the Plaza de Toros was packed to its 
ochre-and-red-tile roof. A 1.050-pound bull trotted into 
the arena, and Camino. a fragile-appearing figure in a 
lavendcr-and-gold suit of lights, opened the traditional 
ritual when he walked gracefully out to meet the animal. 
With his cape he executed four vvrdnnus and a media ve- 
ronieu faultlessly. Then a picador weakened what was obvi- 
ously an inherently weak hull “Thai's no bull, it’s a goat!" 
somebody yelled. Discontented with the muleta passes of 
Spain's most artistic matador, others shouted insults, such 
as "sin vergiienza!" and "ehuio vividor!" These may be 
roughly translated as meaning bastard and pimp. Com- 
plaining of Camino's discreet distance from the bull, some 
spectators began to shout for Manuel Benitez, known as El 
Cordobes, the only rival of Camino for the title of niimero 
lino and his opposite in almost every respect. The cry rose 
rhythmically; “Cor-do-bes! Cor-do-bes!“ 

Twenty-four hours later, same place, same spectators, 
different bullfighter: El Cordobes. Into the arena strode a 
solidly built matador with light-brown hair that fell adoles- 
cently over his forehead. He made a few' ineffectual passes 
with his cape. Impatiently he waited for the picadors to 
bleed the bull twice, and for the handeril/eros to plant 
their darts. Then he advanced w ith the red woolen muleta, 
and stood straight and motionless as the bull thundered by. 
inches from his thigh and groin. .More than a dozen times 
he whirled the bull past him in a series of nainndes and 
manoietinas. and the tension rose higher as he sank to his 
knees, right in front of the bull's horns, and taunted the 
beast to charge. A protesting voice called out, “Stop play- 
ing the clown— do something classic!" But there was noth- 
ing classic about El Cordobes' manner of killing. He re- 
quired four estuauias and many deseuhelios to dispatch the 
bull. The skill of Camino w ith the svxord at the moment of 
truth is one thing for which the experts cannot praise him 
highly enough, and now the cry rose rhythmically, "Ca- 
nii-no! Ca-mi-no!" 

A Spanish saying has it that only in death do Spaniards 
find unanimity, and more than 31 million living Spaniards 
are certainly a long way from agreement about who is the 
greatest torero today. If only aficionados cast ballots. Paco 
Camino would be re-elected niimero uno. If all Spain were 
counted, El Cordobes would come m first. But that does not 
mean that all bleachcrites worship El Cordobes, or that all 
critics look down iheir noses at him. It is not as simple as 
that. 

In this conflict Paco Camino stands for the traditional 
c.xccllenccs which up to now have won matadors both 
critical acclaim and popular esteem. Paco was born in the 
village of Camas, only two miles from Seville, in 1940. His 
father was a baker who abandoned his ovens and tried his 
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hand unsuccessfully as a iioviUero and 
haiith'n'lli-ro. As he had live children, the 
household ssas a poor one. and vshen 
Paco expressed ihe dangerous desire lo 
become a niaUidor ihe family was over- 
joyed. He was bin 1 1 when he faced his 
lirst bull. ’ The sensation then was nol 
much dilVerent from how I feel in from 
of a bull today.*' he says. 'AViih a cute 
bull, everything is simple and easy. A 
bad bull gives me a most disagreeable 
sensation." 

Hndowed with a natural grace, he went 
from one village to another, collecting 
cars and tails. I'he arenas consisted of a 
circle of farm carls. "I was mad about 
bullfighting in those days." Paco says. 
■'Once, when 1 was 14. 1 spent three days 
in jail in Jere? de la b'rontera for travel- 
ing on a train to a capea without a 
ticket." 

At 17 he was fighting as a iio\il/i-io in 
backwoods arenas, renting his iort’ro\ 
costume for S8 or SIO. He did not pay 
any more if he returned it ripped here 
and there, because he was considered lo 
hiivc already paid for it with his blood. 

He looked like a small boy. with great 
dark eyes, gentle manners and quiet 
speech. He became a full-lledged mata- 
dor in I960, at the age of 19. and while 
his superb style (and particularly his 
masterful csitictulo) enchanted aficio- 
nados. attention just then was concen- 
trated on the highly publicized rivalry 
of Ordonez and Dominguin. Soon, how- 
ever. he was being paid SIO.OOO a light, 
and since he fought 71 limes in 1960. 68 
tijiies in 1961 and 71 limes in 1962, he 
was a millionaire at 21. With his man- 
agers, hiimlei ilU-ros. picadors and others, 
plus his family, he was also the sole sup- 
port of some 40 people. He established 
his father and brothers on a ranch, where 
they raise cattle and olives and make a 
good livingat it. 

The comments on his progress were ec- 
static during his tlrsi year, often caustic 
in 1961, generally admiring the year after 
that, then mounted to almost unprece- 
dented heights of rapturous praise during 
his Mexican trip (SI. April 15. 196.1). He 
was also gored often, most seriously at 
Bilbao in 1961. when the femoral artery 
was severed and he nearly died. In good 
years or bad. however, it was his artistry 
that dazzled hisadmirers. At 18 they Siiid 
he was as art is tic as Ordonez. His overall 
command of his art. from the lirst pass 
to the end, was what awed them, rather 
than a single spectacular feat performed 
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better than anyone else. A facna when 
Camino was at his best was phenomenal, 
as he suavely moved the bull wherever he 
pleased, making the bull charge and fol- 
low the mulela (held directly in front of 
the horns), first to the right— the r/t’/r- 
r7K;r<>.s— and then to the left the no- 
turak’s. With his left hand brilliantly 
measuring the charge and the horns nev- 
er touching the muleta. his naturak"! 
.seemed to last an eternity. 

But it was a rare and subtle perform- 
ance whose qualities were far from obvi- 
ous. When the great Mexican bullfighter 
Rodolfo Gaona was asked about Ca- 


mino he said. "Nobody can fight with 
the left hand as Camino does." Casual 
bullfight spectators could hardly be ex- 
pected to he thrilled by that. The nearest 
Camino approached becoming a legend 
was when he married. At his Mexican 
debut a 19-ycar-old beauty. Norma Gao- 
na. was present. The daughter of Dr. 
Alfonso Ciaona. the bullfighter impresa- 
rio of Plaza .Mexico, she had grown up 
in a world of bullfights and was celcbral- 
ed for her disdain of bullfighters. "I knew 
she was the girl of my dreams." Paco 
was quoted as .saying, and public atten- 
tion was held on both sides of the .Allan- 



lie as the romance flowered. But Dr. 
Gaona objected to Caniino. the young 
people were separated, and Camino re- 
turned sadly to Spain. 

There he rallied enough to earn anoth- 
er half a million dollars, and made a 
down payment on a bcautil'ul house in 
Madrid, with a spacious garage for his 
ivory-colored Mercedes and other cars. 
The deal was subject to Norma's approv- 
al: if he married her. and if she liked the 
house, he would buy it. They were mar- 
ried in Mexico City, and there were so 
many presents — about SIOO.OOO worth, 
principally silver — that a room had to 
be set aside and lined with shelves to 
hold them. 

There was. how'cvcr. already a small 
cloud on the horizon of Camino's great 
success. Critics were writing about a pic- 
turesque newcomer who called himself 
El Cordobes. and although there was no 
praise for his artistry, at least they were 
aware of his existence. "El Cordobes is 
a phenomenon for sociologists and psy- 
chiatrists." wrote Antonio Diaz-Cana- 
baie. This El Cordobes, soon ro bccoote 
the new national hero of Spain, was born 
Manuel Benitez in 1936 in Palma del Rio 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir, 25 
miles west of Cordoba. The youngest of 
five children, he was orphaned in the 
Spanish Civil War, and was brought up 
by his sister Angela. Unlike Camino, 
who devoted his youth to lighting bulls, 
Manuel spent his farming and poaching 
and bricklaying. On rare occasions he 
waved a red rag at a bull in a village 
fiesta to convince himself of his bravery. 
Not until he was 19 did he encounter 
a real hull in a real arena. 

Relatively late in life for a bullfighter. 
Manuel Benitez turned in 1959. 

at the age of 24. Three weeks later he 
was in the hospital, the first of many 
trips. 

Only 5 feet 9 inches tall and weighing 
146 pounds, with a mop of light hair, 
pink cheeks and teeth suitable for a 
toothpaste advertisement, he continued 
to look like a teen-ager as he grew older, 
The purists of bulKighling regarded his 
increasing popularity as an affront. "Pop 
bullfighting!" one of them exploded. 
"It's Elvis Presley playing Hamlet!" His 
tutor accompanied him everywhere, for 
he could barely read and write. So did a 
guitar player who taught him music. He 
was dismissed as "a straw-haired clown" 
on one occasion, and described as a Bea- 
tlc-banged faker who made a mockery 


of his art. His fame was explained as a 
product of tourism. .American tourists 
were filling more and more of the scats at 
Spanish bullrings. The purists said they 
knew nothing of what they were seeing, 
wanted action, and El Cordobes was a 
smart enough actor to pros ide them with 
a good show. 

Meanwhile, however, he had become 
the greatest attraction in the world of 
the conuhi. }le was aggressively natural, 
slouchy. with a low-keyed magnetism 
that reminded people of the late movie 
actor James Dean. He revived the old 
custom, discontinued since the days of 
Manolete. of opening cases of whisky or 
cognac for friends and admirers after a 
performance. In the ring he was incredi- 
bly courageous, casual, almost flat-footed 
compared with the formal elegance and 
ballet postures of other matadors. Con- 
stantly brushing the great shock of un- 
ruly hair out of his eyes, careless or ig- 
norant of truditioit, he dared to stand 
nearer the bull than any other matador. 
A critic once wrote, "El Cordobes leaves 
the 'AlvciowAvio open-me.\i\hcd arid won- 
dering. ‘Is this possible? Can a man be 
so brave? Can anyone defy death with 
such coolness?' " 

In 1962. w hen Paco Camino's romance 
was making him famous in Mexico, El 
Cordobes had contracts for 120 fights as 
a noviUero in Spain, more than anyone 
before him. He stopped after 109 so as 
to keep sacred the record of Juan Bel- 
monte. Also, he was paid 5200,000 to 
star in a movie, Lcur/iiiig lo Die. which 
was shot during his voluntary retire- 
ment. It wa.s so successful — he is a natu- 
ral actor — that another film, Bhicknuiil- 
iiig a liiilffighter. followed at once. Ten 
paso dobles were composed in his hon- 
or. 300 poems dedicated lo him and 
one biography published. A manufac- 
turer of sunglasses published color ad- 
vertisements of El Cordobes in a suit 
of lights. His name was not mentioned 
once. It did not have to be. 

Last May. when El Cordobes con- 
firmed his promotion to a full-fledged 
matador, a stranger might have thought 
Madrid had been deserted. There vvere 
no taxis or pedestrians on the street. 
Barbers ceased to cut hair. Switchboard 
operators did not answer telephones. 
Board meetings were adjourned. Every- 
one who was not at the Monumental 
was watching on TV. The end was sud- 
den. As the crowd rose to El Cordobes' 
serene daring, the bull suddenly got him 


on the inner thigh, tossed him to the 
ground and gored him three times. 

He was back in the bullring three 
weeks later. The impresario of the Tole- 
do arena charged the highest legal price 
in the history of bullfighting — 1,000 pese- 
tas— for El Cordobes' appearance there. 
The black market price was S65 a scat, 
fabulous for a country as poor as Spain. 
Ten days later. El Cordobes was paid 
525.000 for polishing off two bulls in 30 
minutes, to set a record of his own. 

Paco Camino is paid only a third as 
much. Spanish aficionados tend to blame 
Camino's marriage for the present stale 
of things. "He hasn't his mind on the 
bull." it is said. By July 30 Camino had 
been awarded 29 ears in 40 corridas. El 
Cordobes had collected 62 ears in only 
38. What happens when the two rivals 
meet? They were both on the same pro- 
gram last spring at Barcelona and, in 
their remarkably dissimilar ways, each 
was at his best. Appearances on the same 
corrida program were scheduled for ear- 
ly August in Bayonne, France, and at 
MalagA where It Is to be nuam « mtun). 

"Paco Camino and El Cordobes are 
the outstanding bullfighters of the mo- 
ment." says Jose Maria de Cossio, au- 
thor of the monumental, definitive, four- 
volume work. Los Toros. "Camino pos- 
sesses the greatest qualities and poten- 
tialities of any torero today. But the 
great new development, which has up- 
set everything, is the emergence of El 
Cordobes.” 

Dr. de Cossio says that "by develop- 
ing his character, his calculating mind, 
hisenormous intelligence, Caminocould 
be incontestably the foremost torero. He 
has the most class, but he has become 
lazy. He is extraordinary, but he lacks 
decisiveness and staying power. With 
Paco Camino, one must discover his 
qualities. El Cordobes puls his in evi- 
dence every day. It is possible not to like 
El Cordobes, but one cannot deny he is 
an event in the world of tauromachy. His 
closeness to the bull is not the conse- 
quence of his dominanee of the bull or 
of his failure to dominate it. It is his 
natural distance. He succeeds because of 
his courage, his inspiration, and also be- 
cause of his technique. Valor he pos- 
sesses to an eminent degree. Inspiration 
he has in spurts. True, his technique is 
not great, but it is instinctive, ellicient, 
and always at his disposal. El Cordobes 
gives himself completely to the ecstasy 
of the bullfight." end 
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Undersiandably — what with 
those blasted Phillies flapping ali 
around him — Giant Manager 
Alvin Dark sometimes loses his 
temper, and last week in the mid- 
dle of a game with them he irri- 
tably booled a batter's helmet 
onto the lap of a fan named 
Mrs. I^rbara De«aine. The 
chagrined managerasked tohavc 
it returned. "No,” said Barbara, 
"it's just like a baseball. I caught 
it. and it's mine." “Well,'' re- 
plied Dark lightly. “I’ll trade 
you a baseball for it.” Mrs. Dc- 
waine said O.K.. "but only if 
you autograph it." "Done and 
done.” said Alvin in essence, and 
the Giants' skulls, if not their 
standing, were secure once more. 

While her mother stood by as 
a mere spectator in polka-dot 
babushka and shift {hehw), 6- 
year-old Caroline Kennedy 
donned the formal hard hat and 
jodhpurs of the well-dressed 
horsewoman and rode her pony 
Macaroni to a sixth-place rib- 
bon in a 4-H Club horse show 
in West Barnstable. Mass. Her 
cousin Kathleen, daughter of 


Hthcl and Bobby, did even bet- 
ter. winning a second, three 
thirds and u fourth, but at 1 3 she 
had un advantage. 

"Who is the ale man? Who can 
he be?" the Baltanlinc brewers 
ask TV fans practically every 
hour on the hour. And for the 
last month the answer they have 
provided gratis is Sail maker and 
Yachtsman Colin Ratsey. Now, 
just as the viewers have got this 
lesson firmly fixed in their minds, 
the Ballantincs have got them- 
selves a new ale man; none oth- 
er than onetime Diamond Sculls 
Champion Jack Kelly. 

For once .Muliammad Ali seems 
to have fallen in love with some- 
one besides himself. She's an 
attractive 17-ycar-old Sudanese 
girl named Rechima whom he 
met on his recent trip to Africa. 
"She wears this wraparound 
dress and has a gem in her fore- 
head," sighed heavyweight box- 
ing's gift to Islam. "And she's 
beautiful just like me." 

Russia's busiest athlete, Nikita 
Khrushchev, entertained some 


Indonesian guests by blasting 
them right off his skcel-shoot- 
ing range in Moscow. After hit- 
ting six out of six pigeons, the 
Muscovite sharpsh<K)fer oblig- 
ingly offered his gun to visiting 
Foreign Minister Subandrio. 
But the Indonesian leader hast- 
ily excused himself and desig- 
nated his ambassador. .Manai 
Sophiaan, to substitute for him. 
Alas, Ambassador Sophiaan was 
not able to hit a single clay 
pigeon. 

After months of sniffing and 
sneering. Bubs Shoemaker, the 
beautiful wife of Jockey Willie, 
at last found out what was 
wrong; she is allergic to horses, 
be they winners or losers. "If I 
come back from working a horse 
in the morning and touch her 
she starts sneering right away," 
sighed Willie, gazing gloomily 
into a future of marital quaran- 
tine. "But in the afternoon ev- 
erything is usually O.K. just as 
long as [ take a shower before 
leaving the jocks' nwm to go 
home." "I hope the pills I'm 
taking will counteract it." .said 
Mrs. Shoe, wiping away an al- 
lergic tear. 

Anxious to improve his game. 
President Tom L. Popejoy of 
the University of New Mexico 
asked a firm in Connecticut to 
send him by return mail C.O.D. 
a book on how to play golf. 
"Sorry," replied the book's pub- 
lisher in effect, "but persons 
living outside the continental 
United Stales must pay in ad- 
vance. No money, no book." 
President Popejoy sighed, picked 
up a pen instead of a putter and 
wrote back: "New Mexico has 
been part of this nation since 
1 848." Then, as an afterthought, 
he lucked some instructional 
material of his own into the en- 
velope; a map of the U.S. 

Along with such elderly sharp- 
shooters as former Amateur 
Champion Chick Kvans and 
World Senior Titlist George 
Haggarly, those two grown-up 
kids, Bing Crosby and Bub 


Hope, were asked to represent 
the U.S. against aging golfers 
from 12 nations in the interna- 
tional seniors golf tournament 
next month in Colorado Springs. 
And why not? Though they still 
shoot golf in the low 80s, both 
boys arc now securely into 
their 60s, when it comes to years. 

in the families of Baltimore 
Manager Hank Bauer and Kan- 
sas City Football Coach Hank 
Stram it seems to be a giiesiion 
of who is setting whom an ex- 
ample. While Daddy Bauer's 
Orioles battled furiously to re- 
gain a lost lead in the American 
League and Daddy Strum's 
Chiefs tried to get in shape to 
win back the AFL title. Catcher 
Stu Stram, 6V^, and Shortstop 
Hermie Bauer, 7, were pacing a 
Johnson County, Kans. YMCA 
ball team to its seventh victory 
in 10 starts in the Hot Stove 
League. Hermie Bauer also wen 
the league’s 1964 Hustle Award. 

"My dad is a golf pro," wrote 
the mixed-up blonde, "and I’ve 
been playing since I was 6. 1 can 
cream all the fellows in our 
crowd, including my steady guy. 
Howie hates it when I beat him. 
What do you say?” No golfer 
but a girl who knows her way 
around most courses, the love- 
lorn's friend Ann I binders had 
an answer as useful on the links 
as it is on tennis courts, at bridge 
tables and on the horseshoe 
pitch. “Play doubles with your 
guy." she told the blonde, "and 
make him look good instead of 
beating his brains out." 

For the past four years U.S. 
Olympic hopeful Ron Laird has 
been heeling and toeing his way 
toward Tokyo. Last week he got 
a little closer by finishing third 
in the 20.0(K)-mcicr walk at the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. meet in Los An- 
geles. but on the way home, still 
walking, he met a snag. Blithely 
crossing an L.A. street against 
a red light, Walker Laird w'as 
picked up by an All-America 
cop, summoned to court and 
slapped with a SI 2 fine. 
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ITALIAW PANORAMA? OR SPANISH? 


If you’re referring to the view, it’s Italian. 

If you're referring to the publication (which 
we are), it’s both. For PANORAMA is the name 
of 2 independent, local-language magazines. 
The Italian PANORAMA is published in Italy 
by Arnoldo Mondadori Editore and Time Inc., the Spanish 
PANORAMA in Argentina by Editorial Abril and Time Inc. 

These quality magazines represent a new publishing 
concept that blends the local editorial know-how of leading 



publishing companies and the worldwtde facili- 
ties of Time Inc. 

Thisunique affiliation betweenTime Inc. and 
foreign publishers brings to local audiences a 
domestic magazine of world scope. 

PANORAMA Italy, PANORAMA Argentina are an example 
of howTime Incorporated, through such international en- 
terprises, endeavors to bring information and understand- 
ing to people everywhere. 



One of a series of advertisements about time inc. 

Time • Life - Time International - Life International • Life en Espaftol - Fortune • Sports Illustrated - Panorama • President - Time-Life 
News Service - Time-Life Books • Silver Burdett Co. • Time-Life Broadcast ■ Printing Developments. Inc. - East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 




David Ommanney, our man in Africa, 
shows Masai warrior how to work lever 
of his new Winchester 22 Magnum. 

“Big game calls for big guns,” says professional hunter Ommanney. 

“Yet a hard-hitting 22 belongs in any safari battery.” That’s why — 
when we proved our bigger-bore rifles on safari — we also took along 
the new Winchester 22 Magnums. Read how well they performed. 


The tribal sport of the Masai is 
hunting lions with a spear. 

We passed through Masai country 
when we took the new Winchesters 
to Africa. And we’d love to be able 
to tell you that we bagged a lion with 
one of our new 22s. 

Such a feat, in David Ommanney 's 
opinion, would not be beyond the 
power of this hard-hitting little rifle 
— using our Winchester-Western 22 
Magnum ammo. 

But he’d be the last man to let us 
(or anyone) try it. 

For one thing, the East African 
game laws — which Ommanney, as 
a licensed professional hunter, is 
duty-bound to enforce — forbid the 
use of 22 rifles except for shooting 
birds and vermin. 

“It’s tough,” said our safari leader, 
after watching this small-bore rifle 
perform. ‘‘Here’s a new 22 that’s 
just the job for little antelope like 
oribi and dik-dik. And I’m sure that 
— in the right hands, and at proper 
range — it would drop game as big 
as topi. 

"Just the same, our law that bans 
hunting with a 22 makes a lot of 
sense, when you think about it.” 

After hearing Ommanney 's rea- 


sons, we couldn’t but agree with him. 

Not all hunters shoot straight. Or 
think straight. So this law prevents 



Also chambereU tor Magnum ammo is 
this new slide-action Winchester 22 
(Model 275, price $59.95). Same price for 
the lever-action Model 255 Magnum. 

the foolhardy from going — under- 
gunned — against dangerous animals. 
It also stops wounding of game by un- 
skilled marksmen. 

The law dates back, of 
course, to the days when 
no 22 had anything like 
the stopping power of our 
new 22 Magnum. 

In spite of being re- 
stricted in their use, we 
had no regrets about tak- 
ing our new 22s to Africa. 

They were just as thor- 
oughly proved on safari 
as our new Model 70s and 
shotguns. 


We wanted to get them well jolted 
—and their actions full of dust — in 
the rack of a Land-Rover, bucking 
through the bush. They took their 
bumps, and shot as straight as ever. 

We wanted Ommanney to use 
them, and compare them for perform- 
ance with the regular Winchester 22 
he always carries on safari. 

"I never saw anything like it,” he 
said. “These little Magnums pack the 
wallop of a centerfire rifle." 

Maybe — although you need a hard- 
hitting 22 — you’ve little use for the 
extra power of a Magnum? In that 
case, look no further than the reg- 
ular Winchester models shown be- 
low. "Real rifles,” every one of them. 



Magazine Capacity — 21 Short, 17 Long, and 15 Long 
Rifle, interchangeably (all Magnums hold 11). Sights — 
Rear: Square notch, adjustable for elevation and windage. 
Front; Square post on streamlined ramp. Bolt — Engine 
turned. Overall length — 39". Weight — 5 lbs., approx. 
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Way back when, Renault felt you needed a slew 
of liters to win a race. And they were right. In 
1906, a 13-Iiter, 4-cylinder Renault ran away 
from everything at the first French Grand Prix. 
It developed 90 hp at 1200 rpm. and reached an 
amazing top speed (for 1906, of course) of 92 
miles an hour. 

Today, the feeling about liters is slightly dif- 
ferent. Start with a light car. a small displace- 
ment engine — and you're well on the way. 
That's just what Texan Snuffy Smith did. The 
right car for him? Renault R-8 1100. In 19 out- 
ings, Snuffy hasn’t lost a race yet. His modified 
llOScc R-8 will do 0 to 60 in 11 seconds, and 
on the straightaway it’s hit 1 18. 

He started it all with the stock R-8 engine. 
Then he milled the head, added a hot cam, dual 
Webers, a special manifold, beefed up the sus- 
pension, and he just about had it made. But 


what he started with is important to you. That 
you can buy! 

The 1964 R-8 1100 has an engine just like 
Snuffy’s. (Minus the goodies, of course.) A 
5-main bearing crank for extra smoothness. 
And like Suuffy’s car. it has a diaphragm clutch. 
A synchronized 4-speed box. And 4-wheel disc 
brakes that won't grab or fade. Positive rack- 
and-pinion steering and a new 4-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension give nearly neutral steer- 
ing characteristics. And bucket seats with extra 
foam padding give a “seat of the pants” feel. 

Its handling qualities far exceed the speed 
you will drive it. If you want to push it (and 
the law allows), you can do 85 to the super- 
market. And if you’re interested in doing 1 18 in 
the backstretch. tell us. 

We might just tell you 
how to contact Snuffy. 


RENAULf 



For overseas sales 'nformet'on, contact one of our 500 dealers O' write: Renault Overs 


Saies Dept,. 750 Third Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Lonely gourmet of the swamps 
fights for his life 

Now rarer than the whooping crane, the Everglades kite may come 
back — if the swamp>water level stays high and apple snails are plentiful 


O ne of the rarest dramas of nature 
is now at its climax in Florida. The 
outcome will go far to determine whether 
a bird threatened with extinction can 
survive. The bird is the Everglades kite, 
a slaty black hawk about 16 inches long 
and three and a half feet across the 
wings. It would be the rarest bird in 
North America, now that the ivory- 
biWed woodpecker is extinct, except for 
the handful of Eskimo curlews that has 
recently been discovered. Last week 
there were 19 kites. 

The Everglades kite is the most fas- 
tidious gourmet imaginable. This hawk 
lives exclusively on snails. The most fa- 
natical human gourmet is not likely to 
get escargots more than once or twice 
a week, and even then he has to be con- 
tent with any one of half a dozen kinds 
that the restaurateur may have happened 
to pick up at the fish market. The Ever- 
glades kite eats only one kind; the fresh- 
water apple snail. From the day he cracks 
out of the shell until the day he finally 
bites the saw grass — or his kind becomes 
extinct — he eats nothing but apple snails. 

The kite does not lake his snails a I’ail, 
with garlic. He takes them on the wing. 
He hunts by flying low over the shallow 
waters of the Everglades, When he sees 
a snail within range of his longish legs 
and strong talons, he swoops down, 
grabs it and is airborne again almost 
instantly. 

The kite carries the snail to a favorite 
perch on a dwarf cypress or a stumpy 
myrtle bush. The apple snails have an 
operculum, a trapdoor of horny material 
to protect their soft bodies. The kite 
does not use main force to pry out the 
snail with his long billhook. He usually 
holds the snail still until the operculum 
opens and the tender body protrudes ten- 


tatively. In a flash the kite uses the sharp 
tip of his superhooked bill, with a neuro- 
surgeon's precision, to stab the snail's 
nervous center — its equivalent of a brain. 
This paralyzes it so that it can no longer 
withdraw into the sanctuary of its shell. 
Then the kite may gulp it whole, oper- 
culum and all, or take delicate half-inch 
bites at leisure. 

The Everglades kite is an -aver age-sire 
hawk and not vividly colored. The male 
is black all over except for a white patch 
around the base of the tail and a narrow 
fringe at the tail's end. The female is 
dark brown above, white-and-brown- 
streaked below, with the same while tail 
ornamentation. Only the birds’ eyes, fa- 
cial skin, legs and feet arc of striking 
hue: bright red in the male, orange-red 
in the female. There arc similar and 
closely related races of snail hawks in 
Cuba and Mexico and in Central and 
South America. But the Florida rem- 
nant is all that the U.S. has to show of a 
fascinating and striking native bird. 

Though Audubon apparently never 
saw Everglades kites, in his day they were 
common over the wetlands of peninsular 
Florida, north almost to the Georgia 
line and especially through the Ever- 
glades from Okeechobee south. 

But that was before man decided to 
drain much of the Glades for farmland 
and to draw off water from the remainder 
for irrigation. The apple snails can sur- 
vive only where there is standing water 
most of the year. If the Glades floor dries 
out, the snails burrow into the mud. Two 
or three years of drought kill the breed- 
ing slock of snails. And after the drought 
is broken, it takes (he slow-motion snails 
many years to recolonize an area. 

From the turn of the century until this 
year the story of the Everglades kite 
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could be summed up in two w'ords: 
steady decline. Abundant in the Loxa* 
hatchcc area until 1921. it disappeared 
from there by 1923. The survivors made 
their last stand at Lake Okeechobee. 
The National Audubon Society main- 
tained a warden there, but the area is al- 
most impossible to police. When 1 went 
there in February of 1961. a dozen birds 
had been expected to be ready to nest, 
but Warden Glenn Chandler and 1 could 
find only one, and he had no male. The 
next couple of years took the kite to its 
nadir. Drought and man dropped the 
water level all over southern Florida. 
Much of Okeechobee went dry. Some 
of the saw grass turned to tinder and 
burned. With only nine known survivors, 
there were fewer kites than the lowest 
counts for the California condor, the 


great white heron or the whooping crane. 

A couple of kites had been seen off 
and on since 1961 at Loxahutchee Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge. In early April 
last year there were three or four, includ- 
ing one pair that looked as though it 
might be nesting. William Julian, the 
refuge manager, and Ira Westbrook, a 
refuge patrolman, counted seven kites 
in all during the month. 

There were five nests abuilding in the 
refuge. This did not necessarily mean five 
pairs of birds. The male kite builds two 
or three nests, and his bride picks the 
one she (ikes. She rearranges the w illow- 
twig furniture and lays two or three eggs. 

Breeding was unusually late. Eventual- 
ly one nest in saw grass was discovered. 
U contained two eggs. One hatched, but 
the chick was found dead on June 24. 
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That same day one egg hatched in a nest 
in a stubby willow. Julian managed to 
get a photograph of this rare chick when 
it was half grown, but the nest was not 
checked again, and it is not known 
whether the bird ever flew. 

Last February 1 checked Loxahatchee 
by car from the levee and also by airboat. 
Again the kites were late, and 1 saw only 
two or three males. In May, Bill Julian 
and Edward L. Chalif, a prominent orni- 
thologist from New Jersey, were certain 
of nine individuals — five males and four 
females or immatures. 

Julian wisely decided at once to keep 
out photographers, who might slay too 
long near a nest if they found one. He 
was thinking of a total closure of the 
area where the birds had nested in 1963. 
It was in a part of the refuge that is reg- 
ularly open to fishermen. It then seemed 
to some of us that the time had come to 
get top-level action to save the kites. 
Chalif, Richard Pough, the conserva- 
tionist, and officers of the Audubon So- 
ciety joined me in setting up. overnight, 
the Emergency Committee for the Ever- 
glades Kile. We went to Washington to 
ask the Secretary of the Interior to close 
three or four square riv]es of the Lo.xa- 
hatchee Refuge surrounding the '‘willow 
head,” a soggy island where the birds 
seemed likeliest to nest. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife went us one better and author- 
ized Julian to close almost nine square 
miles. Perhaps most important, the bu- 
reau promised to provide Julian with 
enough personnel to patrol the area to 
make the closure effective. Signs were 
posted all around, but there arc still 
some Glades characters who do not be- 
lieve in signs or in regulations of any 
kind. In the week when the area was 
closed a Glades veteran was picked up 
and charged with poaching alligators. 
(Their hides bring a black-market pre- 
mium.) Julian and Westbrook found 
the old fellow's camp in the heart of the 
closed area. On the very island around 
which male kites were building nests 
(and over which they engaged in fancy 
zoom-and-tumble aerobatics to attract 
mates) the gator poacher had hidden 
his gear. So that was another close call 
for the kites. 

At Okeechobee well-meaning bird 
watchers and photographers had dis- 
turbed the kites too much. It was of- 
ficially decided to exclude not only 
photographers but even professional or- 
nithologists from the closed area at 
Loxahatchee. Only one exception was 


made— Alexander Sprunt IV. a specialist 
on threatened species. 

It was a sweltering, soggy, windless 
day in late June when Sandy Sprunt and 
Bill Julian made their most fruitful re- 
connaissance of the area. Near the wil- 
low head, Julian switched off the roar 
of their airboat engine. For an hour or 
two, few birds moved. One male kite sat 
near a ’’cock nest” — a messy jumble of 
sticks that no self-respecting lemale 
would accept as her nursery. 

A light but merciful breeze made up, 
and kites began stirring. A male and a 
female flew into the willow head, and 
they were carrying snails in their bills. 
That was promising. Another male flew 
in and, as he settled in a willow, Sprunt 
saw through his spotting scope that he 
was joining a female at the edge of a 
nest— the first 1964 nest! 

For a better view, Julian eased the 
airboat around to within 50 yards of the 
willow head. Sprunt and Julian saw, to 
their astonishment, no fewer than six 
kites in brown plumage (females and 
immatures), with two adult males, all in 
the willow head. There were almost cer- 
tainly two active nests and possibly four. 
Perched at cypress or n‘>yrt)e dining ta- 
bles, or quartering the saw grass for more 
escargots, seven other kites could be 
counted, for a total of at least 15— more 
than anybody had seen for years. Two 
others had recently been seen over Lake 
Okeechobee. That made 17. 

On July I, Sprunt and Julian could 
see one chick in the nest. That made 18. 
A week later there were two. for a total 
of 19. And last week Julian told me he had 
just seen these fledglings on the wing. 
So the 1964 season has been at least 
partly successful, and there may still be 
more chicks in hidden nests. 

Interior is doing its part, and the 
birds have done theirs. But whether the 
kite can survive indefinitely in Florida 
depends on highly fluid factors. The 
water level on that memorable count 
day in June was 15 feet 9 inches above 
sea level, enough to give the snails and 
kites an ideal two feet of water over most 
of the Glades floor. 

The question is whether it can be kept 
above the critical level of 14 feet. For 
the water level in the refuge is not con- 
trolled by one man or bureau. It is in- 
stead a matter of frequent contention 
among five or six different federal and 
slate agencies. If they would all cooper- 
ate, the Everglades kite may still be saved, 
despite man's long neglect of the gourmet 
of the Glades. end 
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UNDER BUCK THORNBURG'S URGING. OLD HAT BEATS FAVORED MISS CAVANOISH 


Old Hat 
struts some 
new stuff 

A long-shot mare won prestige 
and wine for a small horseman 

K jobody wlio has followed the races in 
* ’ this country for the last 10 years is 
apt to confuse Stanley fonrtid with Fred 
Hooper, Ogden Phipps or Rex l-.lls- 
worlh — or. for that matter, any of our 
leading money-winning owners, And yet 
in his own quiet and unobtrusive way 
Stanley has been working just as hard as 
any of them toward the racetrackers' 
common objective: ownership of a horse 
good enough to win a major stakes race. 

Stanley Conrad is a stocky 46-year- 
old native of Prospect, Ky. and co-own- 


cr of the Louisville Chair Company, 
which turns out dinette suites. For 10 
years he has been dabbling in the horse 
business and ligures he has owned may- 
be 40 Thorougitbreds. He has seven 
horses in training. 

■•I've always been partial to fillies.*’ 
sjiid Stanley at (Delaware Park last Sat- 
urday as he sipped champagne with Del- 
aware (iovernor Libert N. Carvel. Me 
said it with a broad grin and a happy 
chuckle, for a few minutes earlier his 
5-ycar-old mare Old Mat had won the 
prestigious Delaware Handicap, worth 
S 12 1.9,10. and Stanley's cut of the swag 
came to S79,254.50. 

“This is the first horse I've ever owned 
who has won a slake." said the smiling 
winner. JiHtkey Buck Thornburg was 
equally delighted. Old Mat was his first 
S 100.000 stakes winner. “This mare has 
never won at over a mile." he said, “and 
here she goes and beats the best fillies 
and mares in the country at a mile and 
a quarter. Her only real claim to fame 
before today’s race was that she beat 


Cicada twice — and that’s something not 
too many mares have done." 

As a 17-to-l shot in the major mid- 
summer handicap for fillies and mares. 
Old Mat, a daughter of the sprinter Bos- 
ton Doge, seemed to be outclassed. Her 
opposition in a 12-horse field included 
not onl> Walt/ .Song, who had won this 
race in 1963. but also Marry Nichols' 
Miss Cavandish. the 3-ycar-old filly 
champion, and Mrs, John Thoiiron’s 
flashy Argentinian import. Snow Scene 
2nd. Those horses looked as though they 
should easily take care of Old H;l 
(whom Conrad bought for S9.500 from 
his neighbor W. A. Nelson). 

But Stanley and his trainer. Charles 
C. Norman, and Jockey Thornburg had 
different ideas — and so, as it turned out, 
did Old Hat herself. In the paddock of 
Delaware Park's beautiful countryside 
track. Norman looked Thornburg right 
in the eye and gave him some rather spe- 
cific battle orders: “Break on top. Don't 
get more than one length in front. If 
something passes you, let them go, and 
conserve your horse until the stretch. 
Then just let her go." 

Well, amazing as it may seem in a day 
when most jockeys consider themselves 
master strategists and unofficial trainers, 
that is exactly what Ruck Thornburg 
did. When the gate flew open Thornburg 
roared out of his inside post position 
and took the lead just the way he w anted 
to. When he saw- himself two lengths in 
front of Wall/ Song turning up the 
backslrelch he followed Norman’s or- 
ders and eased up slightly, then kept his 
mare running smoothly and well in hand 
after Waltz Song passed him and took 
the lead, which she held until just past 
the quarter pole. 

Turning for home Thornburg “let her 
go,*’ as instructed, and away she went, 
"like a new bonnet instead of an old 
hat." Thornburg said later. Miss Cavan- 
dish. the only 3-year-old in the race, 
made a gallant run for the big purse and 
did exceptionally well to finish second, 
beaten only a length and a quarter. A 
similar margin separated her from the 
third-place Walt/ Song, who had nearly 
a length advantage over Owner-.Author 
Frnic Mavemann's game Nubile. The 
lime was a moderate 2:04 after slow- 
early fractions of 23 3 5.48.1:124 Sand 
the mile in l:3X. With W'altz Song and 
Old Hal slowing the pace to suit them- 
selves, and no other horse willing to 
challenge until it was loo late, the comc- 
from-behind stretch runners never really 
had a chance. end 
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Big hand for Big Lew 


lew Maihc is not a big man. but to 
^ the very good players of southern 
California, who rarely have the pleasure 
of beating him. he is Big Lew. the boss. A 
fortnight ago the boss and the best of his 
Los Angeles playing mates were in To- 
ronto to defend their intercity title and 
the Sport.s Illustrated trophy. Their 
match preceded the first national cham- 
pionship ever staged by the American 
Contract Bridge League outside the U.S. 
The Californians retained the cup. 185 
to 138, but not before they had faced 
some pretty interesting problems set up 
by another boss, Eric R. Murray, the 
6-foot 2-inch Toronto barrister-solicitor 
who, had he been a Californian rather 
than a Canadian, might have been called 
"Big Eric.” 

The exciting match was closer than 
the score sugge.sts. and the home-town 
audience hurrahed and groaned with the 
seesawing fortunes of its team. Prob- 
ably its happiest moments came when 
Murray mauled Mathc with a trump 
lead that prevented a small-slam con- 
tract. Mathe took 20 minutes to play the 
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hand but nothing could help him. and 
eventually he went down two tricks. 
Bruce Elliott, playing the same slam 
bid for Toronto in the closed room, re- 
ceived a helpful nontrump lead and 
made his contract. On the combined re- 
sult at the two tables, Toronto gained 
14 International Match Points. 

But even the partisan crowd appre- 
ciated Mathe'sand Edwin Kantar's bril- 
liant defense on a deal {below left) in 
which both sides were vulnerable and 
South the dealer. The teams, incidental- 
ly. reached game with the same bidding. 

In the closed room the Los Angeles 
declarer got an opening lead of the club 
7 and had an easy romp. But in the other 
room Mathe opened a diamond for the 
West hand. He knew that his partner 
must be short in diamonds, and he 
hoped that, with the aid of his ace of 
hearts as a reentry and a possible trump 
stopper in his partner's hand, he could 
give Kantar a ruff that might set the 
contract. Perhaps declarer should have 
seen the way to forestall the danger- 
after winning the diamond, lead a heart 
at once and cut the defenders’ commu- 
nications. No matter what happened. 
South would lose only one heart and 
two trump tricks this way. Instead, he 
tried to avoid the danger by winning 
the diamond and playing the ace and 
another spade. Kantar made his bril- 
liant play here: he refused to win the 
king. Declarer continued trumps. East 
took his king, put his partner in with 
the heart ace, got his diamond ruff and 
cashed the king of hearts for the setting 
trick. Had Kantarwon the second spade, 
dummy could have guarded the second 
round of hearts w ith his trump, and the 
defenders would have taken only three 
tricks in spite of Mathe's devastating 
lead. END 
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i V Uill. good-looking young man was peering through binoculars as the 
horses rounded the bend at Longchamp. Running neck and neck v\ere the 
Aga Khan's Jour et Nuii 111 and Baron Ciuy de Rothschild's Corah. As 
they passed the linish line it looked iVom the young man's angle as if 
Corah had svon. and he exclaimed regretfully: "I lost!” Without \sailing to 
hear the loudspeaker announce his defeat, he moved quickly from his box 
toward the nearest exit. On the way an older man caught up w ith him and 
said, "Prince, you ha\c won!" Abruptly the Prince changed direction tind 
made for the paddock. A few minutes later photographers were taking 
pictures of Jour et Nuil III: Krance's most famous jockey. Yves Saint- 
Martin; France's most famous trainer. Frangois Mathei; and the plea.sed 
employer of them all. Prince Karim Aga Khan. Normally the picture-shy 
Prince has no smiles for photographers. But this fine day at the Paris rtice- 
track Karim was all smiles — and SIO.OOO richer. 

Seven years ago Prince Karim was a soccer-playing student at Harvard 
who never rode a horse and was bored when his father. Prince Aly Khan, 
took him to a racecourse. Today, at 27, he is best known as the spiritual 
leader of 15 million Ismaili Muslims in Asia. Africa and the Middle East, 
But he is also several other things: the owner and active head of one of 
the biggest rttciug stables i\\ the world, w ith 21^0 horses settuered over oine 
stud farms in France and Ireland: the backer and builder of a huge holiday 
resort area in Sard'inia. one of the most ambitious enterprises of its sort 
in the world; and an Olympic skier capable of beating half the finest down- 
hill and slalom runners in the Alps. 

Had it not been for a passage iit the will of his fabulous grandfather, 
Aga Khan III. Karim would very likely be just another candidate for a 
Ph.D, at the Harvard Graduate School today. The decisive sentence read: 
"In view of the fundtimcn tally altered conditions in the world in very recent 
years . . . including the discoveries of atomic science. 1 am convinced that 
it is in the best interests of the Shia Ismaili Muslim community that I should 
be succeeded by a young man who . . . brings a new outlook on life to his 
olFtce." With that — passing over his chtirming. horse-loving son. Aly — the 
79-year-old Aga chose his 20-ycar-old grandson, Ktirim. as his successor. 

"Overnight." says Karim, "my whole life changed ctmiimwii 


PRINCE KARIM AGA KHAN 

A rare poriraii of an in/enf young ruler who rejecls the lemptations of an idle life in order 
to carry on his dynasty's sporting tradition. lie runs a huge racing stable, is building a 
vast Mediterranean resort and skis with Olympic skill B Y PA VL EVAS RESS 
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PRINCR KARIM 


conipleielv- I uoke up ^^i^h serious responsibilicies lowunl 
millions of other human beings. I knew 1 would ha\e to 
abandon ini' ho|>es orslud>ing lor a doctorate in history." 
Overnight, too. the Prince, whose allowance at Harvard 
was so small that he could not buy a car or alTord even a 
few ski weekends in Vermont, became an immenselv 
wealthy international tigure. 

Kndowed with youth, it handsome countenance, riches 
and an athlete's frame- not to mention sports cars, a >acht. 
a private plane, tin Alpine chalet, a Riviera chateau, a Ptiris 
mansion and alt those racehorses— Karim could have been 
expected to become a playboy's playboy. .As he himself 
admits, his public image is that of a gallivanting jet-setiei 
who wants his horses, cars and women to be fast and who 
can afford the sleekest of all three because every year his 
Ismaili subjects put him on a scale and bestow upon him 
the equivalent of his weight in diamonds or platinum. 

As in ail legends, there is an iota of truth here. He owns 
fast cars and hojsesheowns fast horses. "I do not like night- 
clubs or night life generally." he -siiys. “I am not a social 
butterlly or Siilon lion." Since he accepts invitations to al- 
most no balls, galas or soirees. Karim's name is conspicu- 
ously absent from the gossip columns and society pages 
of the Eiiiropean press. And he is anything but a rake. For 
the past live years his name has been seriously linked with 
that of only one woman, an exquisite, publicity-avoiding 
blonde named Annouehka von Mchks. But k.as intimate 
friends call him. refuses adiimanllv to say a word about her. 
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■‘Public ligiires have a right to a private life." he insists. 
His smile turns into a frown and his soft-spoken voice be- 
comes sharp when a photograplier seeks to catch the two 
of them on lilm. "I see no reason why 1 should help to sell 
newspapers." he says. Nor docs he get weighed every year. 
In his 72 years as the .Aga Khan. Karim's grandfather was 
given his weight in gold and gems only four times. "The 
ceremonies are held every lU years, at most." explains 
Karim, "and I have been Imam for only seven years." 

Karim is actually closer to being an egghead than a play- 
boy. His first choice of college was significant: Massiichii- 
setls Institute of Technology . In iy53 he applied for admis- 
sion and was accepted. But his grandfather vetoed this and 
decreed that the Prince must go to Harvard. Karim never 
lost his interest in science, but his reading today indicates 
a wide range of thought, from classical novels to modern 
philosophers, from Bal/ac to .Sartre. He never reads to es- 
cape. He considers this wasting time, and he allows himsell 
no lime to waste. 

Karim's serious v lew of life is typified in his approach to 
horse racing. When the Aga Khan died in iy57. his huge 
racing establishment did not. as one might suppose, become 
the exclusive property of his son Aly. The Shia Muslim law 
»>r inheritance divided the stud farms and the horses among 
several heirs. .Aly did have the privilege of buying back 
stock that had been w illcd to other memhers of the family, 
but in the end he had to sell about 100 horses of the 300- 
horse stable. Stud managers warned him: "You will have 
no more winners for several years," The normal tiifnover 
of 50 to 56 yearlings fell in a year to 13. "But my father 
knew what he was doing." says Karim. "I still think ihat 
nobody knew horses better than he did." 

By the time of Aly Khan's death in an auiomohilc acci- 
dent in l%0 the S3 million stable was beginning to nourish. 
But now the inheritance law put Karim in the position of 
having to acquire from his younger brother .Amyn and his 
half-sister Vasmin. Rita Hayworth's daughter, their major 
interest (60', ) in the stable. When he had finished doing 
so. the stable was down to 1 10 horses. 

"Worse yet." says Karim. "I knew nothing about horse 
racing or breeding. I asked myself seriously whether I could 
or should attempt to run the establishment. 1 also was not 
sure I would have the lime to si>end on the stable, since 
I was already working six to 10 hours a day on Ismaili 
community alTairs. And I certainly did not wish to operate 
a third-rate stable after the glory it bad known under my 
grandfather and father. 

"When I decided to lake on the stable. I had to reorgani/e 
my whole life, f or one thing, it was obvious that I was 
going to have to spend much of the year in Paris, where 
I had no home. I was also going to face a lot of travel — to 
Chantilly to see the horses train, to Normandy and Ireland 
to visit the stud farms.” 

Since .My Khan had bequeathed his I’aris home to Jas- 
min. Karim told his lawyer and aide. Andre Ardoin. that 
he was in the market for a house. As luck would have it. 
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one of the inosl c\(r;iordinur> Ihhi>cs in P;iris and one of 
ihe most beautiful- had just fallen into the hands of a 
bankruptc) commission. Le Ssndicai dc la Haillite. The 
house, located at 1. Ruedcs Ursins on the lie de la <.'ite\ had 
been rented by an arehiiecl-builder who had been con* 
MCtcd of fraud in a nationwide housing scandal. It was for 
rent ridiculously cheap. When Karim heard that Aristotle 
Onassis was also interested in the house, he rushed to com- 
plete the deal. “I didn't care to (ind myself bidding against 
Mr. Onassis." he says. 

If Onassis ever sees this li\e-stor> medieval mansion, he 
will not forgive himself. There are too many rooms to 
count, a line spiral stone staircase. 17th century sculptured 
lireplacos. a 12th century cloister with a glorious fountain, 
elegantly carved woodwork. Renaissance tapestries, a two- 
level 15th century dining room and a choice of 16th. 17th 
and ISth century bedrooms. Opening the door to an 18th 
century boudtiir. Karim remarked: "One does not always 
care to live in the 16th or 17th century." 

Nor docs one always like to work in an attic, but Karim 
dives. It is here, at the very lop of his house, that he has his 
ortice, a Tudor-beamed light-blue room with a memorable 
view of the Seine, f-'rom here Karim runs his racing and 
breeding establishment. Chantilly is only 15 minutes away, 
and Normandy less than two hours— as the Prince drives. 
The Irish stud farms are hardly more distant- as the Prince 
flics, Unlike his grandfather, who left his trainers and farm 
managers pretty much alone. Karim keeps an attentive 
watch on both. It is some measure of his active interest that, 
after much hesitation last year, he parted eompany with a 
longtime family employee, the well-known Alec Mead, and 
replaced him with Trance’s best-known trainer. Maihet. 

An early riser. Karim usually breakfasts on orange juice, 
toast and eolTec between 6 and 7. reads Ismaili community 
reports and correspondence, dictates from 10 to 40 letters 
to a machine, and then turns his attention to horses. At X 
o'clock one morning not long ago Karim set off from Pans 
on what was to become. <iver a period of days, a tour of his 
racing holdings. I Ic drove one of his Maseratis to Chantilly 
to watch Mathet supervise the training of the 72 horses 
there. The Prince's chauU'eui , I.ucien l.enioussu. was at his 
usual place, in the right front seat, the steering wheel re- 
maining (irmly in Karim's hands, 

As the silver-gray 3'/2-liier Italian car wliipiicd by every- 
thing in front of it at more than 100 miles an hour. Karim 
discoursed on horse racing, "Thoroughbreds can bceithcra 
sport.sman's hobby or a business." he said. "Where a large 
stable and a lot of money are involved, obviously racing is 
no longer a hobby." Admitting what many stable proprie- 
tors do not care to, Karim said that racing and breeding 
horses can be a prolitabic business. "In France wc hope to 
balance pri/c money vv ith the cost of running the stable." he 
said. "The sales of yearlings and stud fees should represent 
prolils. Of course, things do not always work out so nicely." 

Last year things did not work out nicely at all for the Aga 
Khan's stable. His horses won only 24 of the 160 races in 


which they were entered and brought in roughly SMO.OtK). 
Thisyear the Prince's horses are faring much Iseiier. By the 
middle of July his green-and-red racing silks had won 20 
times, placed 10 limes and showed 14 times in 77 races- jKr- 
formaiices tliat were worth almost SISO.tKK) to Karim. 

•\notherencouraging sign is that 52 foals will be born this 
ye.ir on his Irish and Norman farms, bringing the stable's 
total up to the .^(K) mark, "This is important." says Karim, 
"because if you have a big production, you can alford to 
sell large numbers of your most promising horses. W'e want 
buyers to feel we arc selling line horses, and not keeping all 
the good ones for ourselves." 

At this point Karim turned the wheel over to Lucien. but 
a moment later the eliaulTeur suddenly slowed down (to 
SO miles an hour) behind a Ferrari. "Let's change places. ' 
Karim told Lucien. who quickly stopped the car. I he Prince 
loiMed Ills four-tone horn, blew a blast on a ship's siren 
and passed live Ferrari as if it were a beetle on its back. "He 
heard us. but he never saw us." .said the chauffeur. By 8:20 
Karim was shaking hands with his trainer and saying. 
"Hnujour. Mcn.siciir Muilivi. " Mathet replied: ‘‘Bonjour. 
Moitwiniwiii (My Lord]." Few people addrc.ss Karim quite 
so respectfully. Cienerally he is called "Prince." occasional- 
ly "Your Highness." The title, incidentully. is not heredi- 
tary. as many imagine. Queen Elizabeth 11 gave it to Karim 
after the old Aga's death — a traditional gesture by British 
sovereigns since the lirst Aga Khan allied himself with Brit- 
ain against .Afghanistan a century ago. Since Karim is 
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descended from a Tornier ruling famil> of Persia, ihc Shall 
of Iran has added a “Royal'' lo Karim’s “Highness." 

Karim listened carefully to Mathcl’s comments as all 72 
horses, each wearing the dark-blue blanket of the stable, 
filed slowly by. F’or several hours the two men walked 
across wet. green meadows and watched the horses canter 
and gallop. It was evident from Karim's manner and lone 
of voice that he was aware of his own youth and Mathet's 
vast experience. Toward the end of the morning Karim 
suggested to Malhct that they meet at Lc B<»urgel airport 
two days later for a quick trip to Ireland to inspect the stud 
farms around Dublin. “D'accord," .Siiid Mathcl. glad for a 
chance to see horses he would be training later in the year 
at Chantilly. By midday Karim was back in his attic, work- 
ing on Ismaili community problems. 

Of the world's reigning princes. Karim must surely be the 
least clolhes-conscious. If it were not for the demands of 
protocol, he would probably turn up everywhere dressed in 
what he had on the next day during a visit to his St. Crespin 
stud farm near Lisieu.x in Normandy; a pair of blue jeans 
his father once wore, an ordinary while shirt without a tie. 
a gray-beige Austrian skiing sweater and undistinguished 
black shoes. At the insistence of Madame J. J. Vuillier. who 
has administered the Aga Khan stable since 1931. Karim 
slipped rubbers over his shoes and donned a raincoat and a 
cloth hat. Within live minutes the bothersome hat had dis- 
appeared and the raincoat was cast aside. 



Dapper Trainer Matltet gives hliie-jeaned Karim a pragres'. 
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Holding a thick green book in his hand, Karim carefully 
c.xamined the marcs and foals paraded in front of him. The 
ease with which he commented upon a horse’s strong points 
or shortcomings suggested that he had successfully passed 
his equestrian apprenticeship. Observing the scratchy gait 
of a lilly in a pasture, he remarked: “She runs like a type- 
writer." Noting the pointed cars of a colt, he said, "II esi 
ire.s hieii coiHe. ( I le has a good head. )" Once when a horse 
reared nervously Karim whistled to soothe him. He chatted 
warmly and joked frequently, a youlhfiil horseman at case- 
in a rural world. 

T 

J. he following day Karim and Mathcl flew to Ireland in 
Karim's red-and-white Beechcraft Model 80 Queen Air. 
••This is a radar-equipped plane that seals six and can make 
218 miles an hour. " Karim said to Mathcl — it was the 
Prince's turn to be the expert. For once Karim was wearing 
neither blue denims nor a ski sweater, but a dark gray suit 
with a vest, made in France. Unlike most Englishmen and 
Americans living in France, who hold French clothes for 
men in high disdain, Karim is quite content to have suits 
made by a tailor in Paris. Did he prefer the old-fashioned 
wide trouser cuffs or the tight Italian-type ones? "1 thought 
all cuffs were the same." he said, surprised. 

The Prince's Irish stud farm manager. Major Cyril Charles 
Hall, his foot in a piaster cast because of a kick from a 
stallion, greeted Karim at the Dublin terminal. A two-car 
convoy then drove everyone, pilot and co-pilot included, 
to Gilltown. where a late supper was waiting. Everyone 
drank French wine except Karim, who took milk. “I don't 
drink alcoholic beverages for several reasons." he said. 
“For one thing. I am a Muslim. For another, I am an ath- 
lete in year-round training. Thirdly. I just don't like the 
taste of the stuff." 

Karim leaves nothing to chance, so before retiring he 
inquired at what hour the car would be coming to lake 
them on a lour of the farms. “At 8 : 30 ,” he was told. 
“Let's say 8 : 15 ." he suggested. While everyone was ar- 
ranging to be awakened at 7:30 for a fast breakfast. Karim 
said, “Please wake me at 6." Next morning he came down 
to the breakfast table looking annoyed. “1 stupidly left my 
dictating machine in Paris," he explained. 

It was a wet. chilly Irish morning, and Malhct dressed 
appropriately. In blue jeans and white shin, without a coat 
or a pullover. Karim was properly dressed — for Sardinia. 
Major Hall put a raincoat in the car for Karim, who need- 
ed it by the time the party arrived in Sheshoon. It was there 
that Karim spotted a filly and asked, “Isn't she the daugh- 
ter of Charlottesville and Marline?" Informed she was in- 
deed, he added in a satisfied tone: "1 thought I spotted a 
family resemblance." After almost a day of looking at 
horses through a downpour, Karim drove to Dublin air- 
port. took off and by 9 in the evening was back at Lc 
Bourgel. Lucicn and the Maserati were waiting. 

He who would keep up with the Aga Khan must move 
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fast. Thirty-six hours iirtor his Irish irip Karim «as flying 
again, this time to Sardinia to inspect the construction of 
the holiday resort that he and a consortium are building 
there. A highly organized person — the dictating machine 
was not forgotten again— Karim had arranged for his 
I500S Volkswagen to be driven from Clstaad to Rome and 
put on the overnight boat to Olbia in Sardinia. The roads 
of northeastern Sardinia — where they exist at all have 
enormous holes and bumps and are no place for a Maserali. 

Karim had also asked that his 72-foot. S200.000 yacht. 
AduiIouii, be brought out of drydock at Varazze on the 
Italian Riviera and sailed to Sardinia. Originally, the Ania- 
hum made 28 knots. Karim, who relishes speed on water 
as well as on snow, highways and in the air. had its top 
cruising speed increased to 33 knots. 

The Prince began to appreciate the resort possibilities of 
-Sardinia during a cruise three years ago. The second-largest 
island in the Mediterranean. Sardinia was virtually unde- 
veloped as a vacation spot. Karim decided that the north- 
eastern corner was the most beautiful and least spoiled — 
least spoiled being a considerable understatement since, 
apart from some lean peasants and leaner goats, there was 
nothing along this 35-milc stretch of glorious coastline. 
Karim and some wealthy associates, including his half- 
brother, Patrick Guinness, bought the entire strip. 

Karim named the region C osta Smeralda. the tmerald 
Coast, and becomes lyrical w hen he talks about it. “The sea 
here takes on particularly lovely hues." he says, “ranging 
from the darkest blue to the purest green. There arc scores 
of fine, sandy beaches w ith not so much as a cat on them. 
Rugged green and gray mountains drop abruptly toward 
the water. A carpet of purple and yellow, and red and blue 
flowers perfumes the air. T he climate is semitropical, much 
warmer than in the overcrowded resorts of southern France. 
The thermometer never sinks below 52° F." 

In 10 years, at a cost of millions of dollars, Karim pro- 
poses to build or to permit the construction of a truly colos- 
sal development, including some 35 hotels and y.tXK) villas 
and homes. An estimated 50.000 vacationers will eventually 
use the 80 beaches, two golf courses, polo licld. skin-diving, 
hunlingand horseback-riding clubs, restaurantsand bistros. 

Karim intensely resents articles that have described the 
future resort as a “playground for playboys" or “million- 
aires’ heaven" or “the next St. Trope/ for jet-setters." 

“Nonsense." he says. “We arc already building homes 
which will cost as little as SIO.(H)0, There will be many in 
the S20.000 to S30.000 bracket. A S40.000 villa will be the 
exception. These arc not extravagant prices today in the 
Mediterranean basin. Besides, we are not foolish. We real- 
ize that there simply are not enough millionaires or play- 
boys to make a 35-mile resort area prosper. There will be 
houses, restaurants, nightclubs, shops and sporting facili- 
ties for wallets of all sizes." 

To make certain that Costa Smeralda does not turn into 
another Mediterranean eyesore, the consortium has set 
severe architectural and zoning standards. Buildings must 


hleiul into the mountainous landscape and not clash in 
style with Sardinian rural dwellings, Pastel colors arc pre- 
ferred. white is banned. Before the consortium set forth 
these rules, the former Paris fashion model Bettina. who 
was Aly Khan'sconsiunt companion, built a largcwhiicvil- 
la. It is quite conspicuous, and there will be no more like it. 

Begun two years ago- “from nothing." Karim reminds 
visitors — the resort is today a scries of busy construction 
sites joined by dirt roads that arc soon to be asphalted by 
the Italian government. One hotel, the Cala di Volpc, is 
already open to the public, and the yacht harbor should be 
finished by late summer. 

Karim had invited a group of Parisian friends, including 
Miss von Meliks, to spend the week with him in Stirdinia. 
and they saw more of Sardinia than of Karim. Three 
times a day he inspected the construction site at Porto 
Cervo; he lunched with engineers and architects; he held 
nightly work sessions at the hotel from 7 to 10 while his 
resigned friends dined alone. When Karim gets enthusiastic 
about a project, the world can entertain itself. His friends 
are all accustomed to this purposefulness. 

One day, however, the Aga Khan suggested a cruise on 
the Ama/oim to the spot that pleases him most, the yacht 
harbor at Porto Cervo, four miles down the coast from the 
hotel. A few hundred yards from the port Karim turned to 
his guests and said; “I'll bet you can’t find the harbor from 
here." No one could. “It is extraordinary," he said. “The 
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oniratKC i>> only feel wide. Il is a Wind of pirates' cove. 
We've forbidden any construction on the shore to pre- 
serve the hideaway clia racier. The water is 45 feet deep in the 
middle, and along our l.06<)-foot quay it is 21 feet deep. Ii 
is such a large harbor that we arc building three separate 
series of moorings. Last year we had only a pontoon, yet 
1 20 yachts tied up in August, more than at Portolino. Lven- 
lually Porto Cervo will be one of the (inest ports in the 
world, and civili/ed. too. I mean, nobody will throw to- 
matoes at the boats, anchor lines won't gel tangled and a 
yachtsman will not feel he is an animal in a /oo." 

Rowing himself and friends ashore. Karim made im- 
mediately for the chief engineer's shaeW. Speaking Italian, 
he diseussed a blueprint of the quay w ith the engineer and 
several eonstruetion bosses. Twice be eoniradieted the Ital- 
ians about the height of quays on a neighboring island, “i 
know." he said. "I sailed there yesterday to check it.” The 
Italians may well have thought the Prince was a young nian 
w ith loo imieh money, but they respected his ability to reail 
blueprints, speak their language and measure quays. 

Actually. Karim is one-fourth Italian. He was born in a 
Geneva clinic on December l.l. ly.'^h to Prince Aly Khan 
and .loan Varde-Ruller. who was previously married to 
Loci Guinness, of the banking, not the beer. Guinnesses. 
As Aly was half Persian and half Italian and Karim's 
mother was Lnglish. the leader of the Ismailis is one-quarter 
Persian, one-quarter Italitin and half English. His looks 
suggest that he could come from any of half a dozen coun- 
tries— European countries. He stands just under 5 feet 1 1 
inches and weighs 1 7X pounds. .Although he keeps in superb 
physical trim, eats moderately and drinks nothing alco- 
holic. he tends to pul on weight. He has a strong, straight 
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nose, hazel eyes that at limes seem greenish, straight 
brown hair and the receding hairline that runs in the 
family. His soft manner of speech sounds, to American 
cars, like English English. And he is. as he puts il. “short- 
sighted.'* Actually, ho is so nearsighted that he usually 
wears contact lenses. “I had 20-20 vision when I cntcied 
Harvard. " he says. “I don't know why. but niy eyes de- 
teriorated there rapidly." 

At the outbreak of World War II. Karim, then a child 
of .1. and his younger brother Amyn went with a nurse to 
Lebanon, presumably a safe spot. But when f'rance fell, 
the children were bundled olT to Egypt. In 1941 German 
and Italian troops drove dangerously close to Cairo, and it 
was thought wise to lake the boys to Nairobi. Kenya, w here 
the family owned a home. The house in which the future 
Aga Khan spent his boyhood is now the residence of Ken- 
ya's leader. Jomo Kenyatta. 

The future Aga Khan was tutored daily not only in the 
usual subjects, hut in Arabic. Urdu, the Koran and Islamic 
culture. An Islamic instructor continued Karim's religious 
education in Rolle and Gstaad in Svv ii/erland. where, from 
the age of X to 17. Karim allcnded the fashionable Le 
Roscy prep school. 

At Le Roscy. where his classmates included the Duke of 
Kent, the present King of the Belgians. Baudouin, and 
Prince Victor Emmanuel of Italy. Karim admits he could 
not have cared less about studies or more about sports. 
He played tennis, soccer, “even basketball, but only be- 
cause they could get no one cKc." He ran the XO-yard dasit. 
broad-juitiped and threw the shotpui. Lorced to choose 
between skiing and ice hockey, Karim selected hockey. Le 
Rosey's hockey team was so strong that it competed 
against men's teams in the national championships. Karim 
also stroked a four-man crew to victory in 1953 at Lucerne 
in the Swiss national open rowing championship. He won 
almost every athletic medal and trophy Le Roscy presented, 
including an award for the giant slalom that was named 
after his stepmother: the Rita Hayworth C up. 

Both his father and grandfather, active athletes in their 
own youth, strongly encouraged Karim to engage in sports, 
The old Aga Khan was a physical-culture enthusiast who 
enjoyed boxing and took long cycling tours around Europe. 
Eventually he replaced these more v iolent forms of exercise 
with tennis and golf. "I know of no more exhilarating sport 
than jackal hunting in the rice lields near Bombay early on 
i\ cvild winter morning," the Aga once tieelared. .And he was 
proud of having pioneered lield hockey in India and Pak- 
istan. Aly Khan, in Karim's words, “played good tennis, 
skied a bit. jumped horses, rode wonderfully and won more 
than 1 01) races as agcntleman jvK’kcy." Karim's great-grand- 
father. Aga Khan II. was a big-game hunter who specialized 
in tigers. He died in 1X85 from a chill he caught while vva- 
ler-fowling near Poona. The sporting tradition in Karim's 
aristocratic Persian family goes far, far back and may best 
be summed up in three words; hawks, hounds, horses. Kar- 
im shares his ancestors' love for bounds and horses but ah- 




hors hunting. "Once i killed a rabbit." he says. "It was 
awful. I never hunted again." 

Karint eventually ended up with fair grades at l.e Rosey 
but. even so. he sajs, "I was thoroughly lost when i got 
to Harvard. I had done my secondary work in French and 
was poorly read in Fnglish. My reading capacity in Fng- 
lish w-as deplorable. I was unaccustomed to (inding myself 
a number in a big bowl. I knew no one. So 1 got into the 
freshman rut: to bed at 4 in the morning after a lerritie 
bull session and up at noon, I cut too many classes. I found 
my feet only at the end of my sophomore year." 

in a sense. Karim found his feel in his freshman year, 
but that was on the soccer held. "My legs were particularly 
strong." he says, "and in Europe I had naturally been ihor- 
iiughly trained in soccer's techniques. I made the freshman 
team, and we went through the season undefeated. ! played 
outside left and scored iKcasionally. I think I skied once 
for the freshman team in a meet. I was not nearly good 
enough to make the ice hockey team, and I did not make 
the crew either. I was loo heavy for the 1 50-poundcrs and 
not big enough for the regular crew, As for watching ath- 
letic events. I never did go to see a baseball game. Ameri- 
can football pu/zled me. Either I bothered my neighbors 
for explanations all the tintc or I understood nothing. If 
you cannot fathom a game, it is a bore." 

In 1957. Iiis junior year, two impressive things happened 
to Karim. He made the dean's list and became the Aga 
Khan. He decided he would have to interrupt his studies, 
but in the fall of 195K he returned to Harvard accompa- 
nied. because of his new political and religious functions, 
by a “public relations representative." Karim badly need- 
ed someone to arrange things w ith the press because, as the 
Aga Khan, he was in great demand for inters iews. especial- 
ly on television. On one U.S. nationwide television show 
Karim was asked by a skeptical journalist how long he 
could go on being the Imam of millions of Muslims, a 
student and athlete at Harvard, and continue to give inter- 
views. "Not for very long." replied Karim, "and this will 
be one of my last interviews." It was. 

In June 1959 Karim graduated with a emu luuiU' degree 
in history and his varsity 1 1 for soccer. "Cwu laittle at Har- 
vard is not very impressive." Karim says, "but it did make 
me feel as if I had progressed since my fumbling freshman 
beginnings. Had my grandfather not died. I intended 
to study for a doctorate. " He will never have time to do 
that now. for his responsibilities are too wide-ranging and 
time-consuming. Karim, whose name means "the open- 
hearted" or "the generous. " is one of an uninterrupted line 
of Imams who can trace their ancestry some 1.300 years 
directly back to the prophet Mohammed. Most Muslims, 
it IS true, do not recognize Karim as the Imam, but the 
Shia Ismaili sect does. This means that for them Karim's 
word in religious matters is linal. In secular affairs the 
Ismailis consult the Aga Khan, but they are not obliged 
to heed his advice. 

Most numerous in Pakistan. India. Kenya. Uganda and 


Tanganyika, but present also in Southeast Asia, through- 
out the Middle Fast and elsewhere in Africa, the Ismailis 
have no common homeland, but they do possess a flag. It 
is a diagonal red stripe on a green background. Like the 
Chinese in Indonesia and the Philippines, the Ismailis are 
primarily thriving shopkeepers, merchants and middlemen. 
This is particularly true in East Africa. India and Pakistan. 
B> and large they arc better olf economically and belter 
educated than the populations among which they live. This 
is not an altogether happy stale of alfairs. since it e.xposcs 
the Ismailis to discrimination, persecution and. as recently 
occurred in East Africa, to physical attack. Thirty Ismailis 
were killed in the Zanzibar revolution last January. 

Karim is well aware of the dangers facing his people in 
nationalistic .Africa and in underdeveloped India and Paki- 
stan. He has launched an ambitious industrialization pro- 
gram to modify radically the economic role of the 25().(XX) 
Ismailis in the new African slates. "We Ismailis must toil 
with our hands as well as our brains, on factory assembly 
lines and in offices as well as in shops." he repeatedly has 
told members of his East African community. "We must 
also work hand in hand with the newly liberated Africans." 
Such a profound change in the Ismailis' agreeable, com- 
fortable way of life naturally has encountered some resist- 
ance. The general looting of shops in Tanganyika during 
the last crisis has served, however, as a warning. 

Karim has a practical means of preaching realism in East 
-Africa. He owns a string of 15 English and Swahili news- 
papers. Welt before the two British colonies won their in- 
dependence. Karim's newspapers set out to make readers 
"more African- than European-minded. ' In a cautious way 
the> suggested that a political meeting of 20,000 Africans 
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might be more important than a garden party of 200 Eu- 
ropeans. Not only h;vs history proved Karim right, but his 
pre-independence point of view has won solid friends for 
the Ismailis in the new African states. 

If Karim is asked how rich he is, he lauglis and says; “Not 
nearly so rich as you think.” The truth is that he probably 
docs not really know how much money he has, The old 
Aga Khan once commented: “I have seen estimates of both 
capital and income so inaccurate that not one but two 
naughts at the end should be knocked off.” But this is not 
to suggest that Prince Karim is not tremendously wealthy. 
His way of life displays what the French income tax forms 
so engagingly call “the c.xterior signs of riches." 

“After Harvard, and even though 1 was the Aga Khan," 
Karim sttys, “1 hated the thought of becoming a rich lizard. 
So ( decided to lake up an active sport again, skiing, and 
I built a chalet in Gstaad in the Bernese Alps." Karim's 
three-story, 13-room Swiss chalet, with its white walls, 
gray stone corners, dark-brow n tile roof and golden-brown 
carved wood balconies, resembles the sober chalets of the 
region. Sober, too, is the interior. Apart from framed paint- 
ingsof Alpine flowers, modern copies of Persian miniatures 
and a herd of ivory elephants on a ledge, the walls bear 
no works of art. To see the Aga Khan here is to once again 
sense his purposefulness. 

A white-coated butler and Karim's shepherd dog receive 
visitors at the door. A minute or two later, the punctual 
Prince emerges from his studyand suggests colTec. “Weean 
chat for an hour or so," he says. "Then I have a series of 
meetings with Ismaili leaders who have just arrived from 
Pakistan and India." Conversiitions with the Aga Khan 
arc invariably interrupted by long-disuinec telephone calls 
or meetings with men who have come long distances. 

"Did you see that post in the front yard as you came in?” 
Karim asked, "h hasan electronic eye that opens the garage 
door. It enables visitors to avoid walking in the snow. U 
also allows me to drive into the garage without getting out 
to open the doors and finding myself at the mercy of tele- 
photo maniacs. If a photographer is polite enough to ask 
me for permission, 99 times out of 100, I say, 'Go ahead 
and shoot,’ or I suggest another place and time. 1 just 
don't like to be treated like an animal. 

"I take all sorts of precautions when 1 go out with friends. 

1 have taught myself not to show any emotion in public 
places. 1 never sit next to a woman with whom the press is 
trying to link me. Here in Gsiaad I go often to a bistro out- 
side the village for a fondue because the proprietor will not 
let anyone take pictures in his establishment. 1 stopped go- 
ing to certain Paris theaters because 1 discovered they were 
tipping off the press to my presence. I realize that I may 
seem extreme on the subject, but do not forget (hat my mail 
has been stolen and my servants bribed. Close personal 
friends have taken private snapshots of me in my home and 
then sold them to magazines. I have been blackmailed on 
the telephone. All I desire is to have my private life respect- 
ed. Is that unreasonable?” 


The one place he moves into the public eye — because it 
cannot be avoided is on the ski slopes. "I decided to par- 
ticipate in ski races because I love competitive sports and 
rough training." he says. "Good or bad skier, 1 knew the 
training and the racing to be excellent discipline. I like the 
atmosphere in ski racing, loo. It is a democratic sport. One's 
name docs not count." 

VVith Spectators at ski meets, however, especially women 
spectators, the Aga Khan's name does count. When the 
loudspeaker announces the departure of "Son Ahesse rA^ia 
Khan," they do not miss a movement of the descending 
skier. They encourage him with bravos and surround him at 
the bottom of iheyj/.v/c. Karim will answer questions at such 
moments and sign autographs politely if not enthusiastical- 
ly. He does not lose his temper — though he might be ex- 
cused if he did. At Wengen this year he had to escape ad- 
mirers by skiing otT at full speed under a railroad trestle. At 
Chamonix, in another mob scene, when an American re- 
porter asked if he could do something for him, Karim an- 
swered, “Yes. help me gel away from here!” 

Another cause of embarrassment is the numbered jersey 
he must wear while racing, it often displays an ad for some 
alcoholic aperitif — this being a ski-race sponsor’s right. "I 
do not like the thought that the Ismailis may see a newsreel 
him of Some compel/lion," Kurim .says, "and ihink their 
Imam was drinking, or urging other people to do so." 

TT 

A Aow good a skier is the Aga Khan? A very good one. 
He is not in a class with the top 40 in the Alps, but he 
is close. In major European ski competitions he is likely to 
place 50ih out of a Held of 100. 

For someone who does something besides ski, that is a 
creditable performance. There are no miracles in sport, 
though, and Karim owes his showing to the serious training 
he undergoes with the Austrian national team. True, he has 
his own coach, Hans Sengcr, a former Austrian champion, 
but he also follow.s the Austrians from one physical edu- 
cation course and ski resort to another. In 1962 Karim par- 
ticipated in the world championships at Chamonix as a 
member of the British team. “In the downhill training 1 
took a fall and banged myself up." he Siiys. "I fell punchy 
afterward and missed qualifying for the slalom linal by a 
second. 1 fared better in the giant slalom, however, and 
finished 37lh.” The British hoped that Karim would ski 
with them in the Innsbruck Olympics, but the Iranians 
invited him first. Moreover, the British team’s training 
period coincided with independence ceremonies in Kenya 
and Zanzibar that Karim had to attend. 

By another unfortunate coincidence the Olympic Games 
took place in Austria exactly at the moment that rioting 
swept parts of East Africa, taking a toll of Ismaili lives and 
property. Ismaili leaders showered Karim in Innsbruck with 
cables asking advice on whether to try to hold on in Africa 
or to return to India and Pakistan, Other Ismailis flew to 
Innsbruck to consult Karim. "I am not looking for excuses, 


bui I was not p^>chl)loylcall> prcpaiei.l 
lor the Olympics. I did not lunenn mind 
100' , on the races." says Karim. In a 
practice rim Karim skied olT the ireacb- 
er»nis downhill run — the so-called piste 
c/c III iiuiri — into the branches ol' a tree. 
He was lucky to escape serious injury - 
^Mten autograph hunters rushed at liim 
dowti below. Karim tried to get away 
-by skiing backward. It turned out 
the fall had torn a big hole in the scat 
of his pants. At Innsbruck. Karim 
placed 5.Vd out of in the giant sla- 
lom and 59lh out of X4 in the down- 
hill. "It was." as he puts n. •'respecta- 
ble if not glorious." 

Traseling from one ski race toanothei, 
Karim clocks 1 2.IK)0 miles e\ cry w inter in 
his red X'olkswagen. l-oranyone unaccus- 
lomed to icy Mpine roads it is a frighten- 
ing experience to drive w ith him. But Ka- 
iim has never had a seiious accident, ei- 
ther in a car or on skis. The one lime he 
broke his leg it was higli-jumping. Pru- 
dently, the Prince skips certain downhill 
races ifthey look ■'really dangerous." "As 
Aga Khan, I cannotalVord to risk my life 
on a piste." he says. However, the speeds 
at which he habitually drives a c;ir— 90 to 
14.5 miles an hour, road I'vermilting — 
strike m;iny as ‘■really dangerous." 

This summer he had a minor, but omi- 
nous. accident on the way to the horse 
races at St. Cloud. It occurred only a 
i|uarler mile from the scene of his fa- 
ther's fatal crash. But Karim has great 
conlidence in his driving ability, and in 
the quality of his cars. He clianges them 
often. Recently he sold his Lancia and 
the Iwr) Maser.ilis. He replaced them with 
a new Maserati and his favorite, a dark- 
blue 5.7-liter Iso-Rivolta. 

Karim is going to keep driving .is he 
pleases, but he says he will pass up the 
lop ski I aces next year, "rve hung up niy 
racing skis forever." he insists. "I no 
longer have the time." There tire a lot of 
Alpine skiers who doubt this. They know 
Karim's passion for the sport. What they 
do not know is that the ski-loving Aga 
Khan has Just discovered a slinnilaling 
new activity; Hying. "Piloting." he says, 
"that's what I'm going to lake up next. 
•A man must not stand still." A mis- 
take which this prince seems unlikely 
to make. end 
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tinutn^q tests prove it. H\-cn with putts, a Super Maxili can make a differ- 
ence. It holds your line to the cup from iinywliere on the ^recn. And it 
keeps the j^leam of its bright white finish round after round. Super 
Maxfli ... at your professional’s shop. 

’ II 'inner I'jlr.i Brii/ib Ofien unJ 

mi ml/er Dunlop Coll AJiiiory SiuH. 


Dunlop . . . knou n 'round the world for tiiiulily in sporting goods und tires. 



Look how easy it is to mix 12 perfect 
Daiquiris in 30 seconds flat ! 



XTOW you can make Daiquiris bv 
f ' the pilchcrfiil in seconds, 

AH you need; Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
-Mix and dr\. lisihi Puerto Kican rum. 


IVlix Diii if iiiri Mi.\’.’ Saves you the 
bother of squeezing limes, tach can 
makes 1 2 Daiquiris. Look for Daiquiri 
Mix at food or liquor slores. 


nV i y Piwrio Riiun rum? Because a 
perfect Daiquiri must he drx. and 
Puerto Rican rums are alwavsdislillcd 
at high proof for extra dr\iies\. 

I'rcv recipe hnoklvl wilh XI deliphtfiil mm 
drinks. W'nic Rum Hooklct. Ocpi. S-h. f.r.6 
I illh Avc.. Nc« Voik. .S.Y. IDOlv. 

I>.iii.|lliri Miv IS dislrihulcd b) W'ilhur-nilis 
I'll . Inc . New Voik .iiid I iis Aiieelcs 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


MATIONAL LEAQUe HOUSTON Colts' 
(0- 7) slugger Walt Bond, who had gone hit- 
Icss for 16 al bats, told PitcherTurk Farrell, 
who had failed in 10 attempts to win his 1 1th 
game. "Your slump doesn’t show up as 
often as mine, Mine appears every day in the 
tex score.” Bond could have been speaking 
for ail the Colt hitters. While the pitchers 
performed well in four games, the batters did 
miserably in all seven, and that certainly 
showed up in the box scores. With a team 
batting average of .175. the Colts lost all 
their games and were shut out three times. 
TheNtw YORK Mets (.V4) gained all three of 
their victories over the Colts, one of them a 
brilliant two-hitter by Frank Lary. It was the 
first time that Casey's team had won two or 
more in a row from Houston since the two 
clubs joined the league in 1962. The mil- 
WAUKft Braves (6-1 ) demonstrated how far 
good hitting can go. While the sagging pitch- 
ing staff allowed 5.6 runs a game, the batters 
hit .319 and averaged K.3 runs a game. 
Manager Bobby Bragan was so happy with 
the results he received from the line-up he 
used fast week that he promised to keep it 
intact after trying 67 different combinations 
in the first 100 games. The ST. touts Car- 
dinals (5-2) received strong hitting from Tim 
McCarver (.458). Bill White (.450) and Ken 
Boyer (.433) and excellent pitching from 
lefty Ray Sadecki (two wins, including a 
five-hitter), but two latc-wcck losses pre- 
vented them from gaining ground on (he 
leaders. With strong games from five pitch- 
ers. the Pirr.sBUROH Pirates also look five 
of seven. The Hues should have won more, 
but they blew a game against the Giants 
when they committed .six errors (thrw by 
usually unerring Bill Mazeroski). Sloppy de- 
fense also hurt the ciiicaoo Cubs ( 1-5). And 
beyond that, the pitchers allowed an average 
of 9.4 runs in each of the losses. The Cincin- 
nati Reds (4 3) were more concerned with 


events off the field than on it: Manager Fred 
Hutchinson, suffering from cancer, stayed 
home from a road trip for hospital tests to 
check into back pains that had bothered 
him recently. The los anuh ks Hodgers 
(2-3) could beat only the Mets. and Sandy 
Koufax'sconsecutivc win streak w as snapped 
at 1 1 in a 5 2 defeat by the Giants when 
San Francisco scored four unearned runs in 
the ninth inning. As for sas trancisco. 
timely hitting by Willie McCovey (.364) and 
power hilling by rookie Jim Ray Hart (.346 
and three homers) helped in a split of six 
games, but the Giants could win only one of 
three — Juan Marichal's lO-inning four-hit- 
ter — from the league-leading Phillies. By 
winning their series with the Giants, the 
PHiiAntLPHiA Phillies (4-3) moved 2*4 
games up in the pennant race (ice 10). 

AMERICAN LEAGUE For the LOSANCt- 
i.hsAngels'( 4-3) Shortstop Jim Fregosi it had 
been dismal since the All-Star Game. A .317 
hitter at the break. Fregosi’s average had 
dropped 14 points by last Tuesday, and 
things were getting worse— he had just three 
hits in his last 20 tries. To break the dry 
spell, Fregosi jokingly gave his bat to the 
team doctor to inject some hits. It was just 
what the doctor ordered. After giving his 
bat the needle, the shortstop went out and 
hit for the circuit against the Yanks. The 
hits continued to drop, and by week's end 
he was back up to .315. With Fregosi's 
batting and three wins by Dean Chance, one 
a two-hiiter over New York, the surprising 
Angels stayed solidly in fourth. The balii- 
MORt Orioles also won four of seven but 
dropped out of first. While veteran pitchers 
Steve Barber and Robin Roberts lost, three 
youngsters, Wally Bunker. Dave Vineyard 
and Frank Bcrlaina. provided strong pitch- 
ing to go along with the team's solid hitting, 
particularly by second-string Catcher Dick 


Brown (.533 with four homers). Good pitch- 
ing helped the nfw yorr Yankees (5-2 1 
move into first. With Whitey Ford injured. 
Ralph Terry, who has been suffering through 
an off year, moved into the starting rotation 
and won twice. Another slumping pitcher. 
washinoton’s (4-2) Dave Stenhouse. came 
alive to set his team off on a four-game win 
streak with a three-hitter over the Orioles. 
The Senators continued their winning ways 
by parlaying strong pitching from Claude 
Osteen and Buster Narum and some bone- 
head base running and fielding by the cuivi- 
LAND Indians (2-6). Manager Birdie Tcb- 
bctls was so disgusted at his team's play in 
one game that four of his players received 
fines for lapses on the field. The boston 
Red Sox (4-2) got some unusually good 
pitching to run up a winning record but 
suffered a real jolt when rookie star Tony 
Conigliaro was knocked out for a month 
with a broken arnt. The chicauo White 
Sox (5-2) hit well (.271. with nine honte 
runs) for the third straight week and moved 
within one game of first. Juan Pizarro won 
his /4th game of (he year with a four-hic, 
14-strike-out shutout. Handicapped by a 
.206 team batting average, the uktroit Tigers 
(3-5) used good pitching and clutch hitting 
to gain their three wins. Reliever Fred Glad- 
ding won two with scoreless latc-inning 
pitching. The stumping Minnesota Twins 
(2 5) returned to their home park and be- 
gan hitting homers again (10 in five games 
there), but it was not enough to win more 
than two of five from the Orioles and the 
Yankees. The kan.sas ciiy Athletics won 
two games, both by one run. but lost five 
others when the hitlers could not produce 
more than nine runs in all the games. Or- 
lando Pena won one when he learned from 
a iciccaster that he had been telegraphing 
his fork ball. Pena covered it up and gained 
a 2-1 victory, his first win since mid-June. 



CARY PETERS: A SWINCINO PITCHER 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

One day lasi week at CItieago's While Sox Park 
the players were rewarded with books of Green 
Stamps for hitting home runs (10 books) or 
(mocking in u run (live books), etc. In one game 
against the Twins, the Sox's star left-hander. 
Cary Peters, almost drove the Green Stamp 
people out of business. He picked up 16 books 
for striking out eight baiters in the 1 1 innings he 
pitched, but he earned even more from his work 
ut the plate. He went J hi 5 atid had three KBIs 
and a home run in a game the Sox won $-4 in 
13 innings. In all. he took home 45 books of 
stamps and raised his batting average to .2R4. 
second highest on the team. Pcicr>' hilling abil- 
ity is no (hike. He was originally signed as a first 


baseman, and last year he led the American 
League pitchers with a .259 average. Not bad 
for a rookie. This year he is hitting even better 
and already has three homers to equal his out- 
put of a year ago. One of the home runs was a 
pinch hit that won a game for the Sox two 
weeks ago in the l.3lh inning. On top of this. 
Peters also happens to be one of the very best 
pitchers around. Last year he was the Rookie of 
the Year and hud the best HKA (2.33) in the 
league. This year he is already 12-5 and has a 
2.49 LRA. Late last week, lest anyone forget 
that he is primarily a pitcher. Peters threw a 
three-hit shutout at the Detroit Tigers but went 
0 for 4 at the plate. His average dropped down 
to .270— now only the third best mark on the 
weuk-hiliing White Sox. 


KODAK INSTAMATIC 800 
Camera... 



...does practically everything 
for you automatically 



OPEN... 



DROP IN... 


SHOOT... 


This is the nost convenient, most automatic camera in 
the world today. Loading is so simple your hands never 
touch the film. Advancing the film is something you forget 
— after pulling a unique, concealed tape a few times at 
the beginningl Exposure settings?They're set for you auto- 
matically. Some other things the Kodak Instamatic 800 
Camera does automatically: adjusts for film speed when 
you load; shows how many shots you've taken; warns you 
when to use flash; sets itself for correct flash exposure 
as you focus. The lens is a fast f 2.8 and focuses by 
coupled rangefinder, from 3 feet to infinity. Less than $130 

at your Kodak dealer s. Pnce sub/eci to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of tfte sports information of the week 


aosTiNO A record fleci of 114 yachts eniered the 
l.tj-mile Chicago-lo-Mackinac race, and ihc »ur- 
prise winner m the ascrall Mandings wui TALIS* 
Man. a liiilc 30-rooi sloop owned and skippered 
by George A.Quandee of Chicago, wiih a corrected 
lintc ol 51 hours 24 minutes 10 seconds. hirM across 
the finish line was George Koiosic's 53-fooi sloop 
Cvpiv. the oserall ssmner of the Pori Muron-lo- 
Muckinuc race a week earlier, in 58:3S'4<. 

On Burrard s Bay off Marion. Mass BOB ANDRF. 
of San Diego edged Fred Miller ol' Newport Harbor. 
Calif. 179^-179 in the lO-race Finn class senes to 
win the O'Day Trophy for the North American 
Single-Handed Sailing Championship. 
CONSTFLLATION, skippered in turns by Eric 
Ridder and Bob Basier. outsailed Amrruan r.agle 
four races lo l»o for victory in ihe 12-meier class of 
the New York Yacht Club Cruise olT the southern 
New England coast. The senes, sailed mainly in light 
winds, did not count toward the selection of the 
America's Cup del'cnder- 

BoxiNC — Amid a torrent of seat cushions and laiuml 
mats hurled by ti.OOO booing spectators m Tokyo's 
Kuramae Sumo Stadium. FLASH ELORDE of the 
Hlulippincs retained his world junior lightweight 
title by a lechnieal knockout over Japan's Teruu 
Kosaka in the I2ih round of a scheduled ISrounder. 
Referee Jose Padilla of Ihe Philippines awarded the 
victory after Elorde knocked down Kovaka with a 
left hook and continued to overpower him when he 
got to his feel. The fight had been close, and both 
judges Tony PeironelU of the U.S. and Seiji Ebine 
of Japan — hod Kosaka slightly ahead on poims 
when the referee ended the hghl in Elorde's fasor, 
In his first fight since he lost the world middleweight 
title to Joey Giardello last December. DICK TIGER 
of Nigeria gained a sixth-round TKO over Jose 
Gon/ailez of New York in Madison Square Garden. 
"I never threw a better left hook than the one I 
knocked him out sviih." said the triumphant f igcr. 
"Giardello can't avoid me now." 

CRICKET— In Manchester. England, the fourth lest 
match between England and Australia ended in a 
draw, and AUSTRALIA, winner of the third test 
match after the first two had been drawn, retained 
The Ashes, symbol of cricket supremacy between 
the two countries. 

COLF Australia's KEL NAGLE shot a 66 and a 67 
on the last two rounds lo win the SSO.OOO Canadian 
Open by two strokes oscr Arnold Palmer. 
MICKEY WRIGHT took the lead on the second 
round and went on lo win the SI2.500 Milwaukee 
Open with a 72-hole score of 2119. It was her eighth 
victory in IS tournaments this season. 

HARNESS RACING As expected. Ralph Baldwin 
arose SPEEDY SCOT (J2.40) to victory in the 1 ■, 


mile Real 1741 ion Trot at Rooseveti Raceway m Wesi- 
bury. S.Y. He finished in a fast 2;09‘i, one length 
ahead of Exp^e^s Rodney in the field ofcighi 4-year- 
oldx. In addition lo his $45,690.86 first money, the 
Castleion Farm iroiier collected a $50,000 bonus 
for his owners by winning the bounder's Plate, a 
trophy awarded lo a horse who wins the major stake 
races for 2-. J- and 4-year-olds at Roosevelt (Speedy 
Scot look the Wesibury Futuruy as a 2-year-old 
and Ihc Dcsier Cup last year). His total earnings 
for the night: a harness racing record $95,690,116. 


While 


al. Ovf 


. rested up in 

New York. CARDIGAN BAY ($.L80) paced to a 
onc-lenglh triumph in the $25 000 Oosernor's Cup 


The Slakes for Peace Handicap in .Moscow went to 
APEX HANOVER, a 5-year-old trotter owned by 
Roy Cleveland of Harrisburg. Pu. and drisen by 
his trainer William Fleming. Competing in three 
I.60(J-mcter heals with nine Soviet state-owned 
iroiiers, the American horse— the first lo race in 

Russia since the 1917 Revolution won with the 

lowest combined time for his two fastest heats, 


HORSE RACING Meadow -Stablc's BOLD EXPF- 
Rir.NCF; ($8.20), Bob Ussery in the saddle, sprinted 
in the stretch lo take the $100,000 Sorority Slakes 
for 2-yeBr-old fillies at Monmouth Park. N.J. She 
covered the six furlongs in I ;093 s — the fastest lime 
in the 9-year-old hisiorv of the race in defeating 
Rhodie by 2>A lengths in the scven-filly field. Fa- 
vored Queen Empress finished third, two lengths 
behind Rfiodic. 

OLD HAT ($.36). a $-year-old owned by Kentucky 
Furniture Executive Sianlev Conrad, led most oV 
the way tinder Buck Thornburg to w m the S 1 2 1 ,930 
Delaware Handicap, the world's richest race for fillies 
and mares, al Delaware Park dee page 50). 

'My husband promised me a cottage on a lake for 
my birthday, but I'll tell him I jusi bought my 
present.'' said Mrs, Harry W. Morrison of Boise, 
Idaho, after shattering the world record for Thor- 
oughbred yearling sales with the purchase of a son 
of Bold Ruler for $170,000 at the Keeneland. Kv. 
summer sale. The price she paid was $41), 000 more 
ihan the previous mark, set by John Olin for a son 
of Swaps ID 1961, Iwo other records fell at Ihe 
iwo-day auction when 271 head sold for $4,743,800 
— an average $17,505 per horse. 

MOTOR gPORTS— Brii.iin'sJOHN SURtLES drove 
a Ferrari a record average 95.56 mph for IS laps 
around the Nurburgring course to win the German 
Grand Prix in Adenau. West Germany. Graham 
Hill, who placed second in a BRM. moved two 
points ahead of Jim Clark in Ihe driver's cham- 
pionship standings with 32 when Clark withdrew 
from the race on the sivih lap with a burned valve 
in his Lotus. 


SWIMMING Nine world and IS American records 
fell at the four-day National AAU Outdoor Cham- 
pionships in Los Altos Hills. Calif, (w pagr 161. 
DON .SCHOLLANDLR of Santa Clara, Calif, led 
the charge with world marks in both the 200-mctcr 
freestyle (1.57.6) and 4(X}-mcirr freesivle (4:12.7), 
while his Santa Clara teammate. DICK ROTH, 
splashed to a new world record of 4:48.6 in the 400- 
meter individual medley, and Australian MURRAY 
ROSE of the Los Angeles A.C. set a 17 10.8 world 
record m the 1.500-meter freestyle. In the women's 
evenis PATTY CAREIfO. a' 1 ’-year-old eighih 
grader from the City of Commerce (Calif.) Swim 
Club rstablivhed a world mark of 9:47.3 for 800 
meiers en route lo a world record 1 8:30.5 clocking 
al 1.500 meters. Other women's world records went 
to SHARON.STOUDFR of the City of Commerce. 
200.mcier buiicrily (2:26.4); MARILYN RaME- 
NOFSKY of Phoenix. An/.. 400-mctcr freestyle 
(4 41.7). and the SANTA CLARA "A " TEAM Of 
Donna dc Varona. Jana Haroun. Tern Stickles and 
Pokey Watson. 400-mclcr ficesiyic relay (4.08.5). 


TENNIS — Led by Roy Emerson, who took two xin- 
gles matches and won the doubles with Fred Slolle 
18- 16, 7 9, 5-9. 6— », lO-.H. AUSTRALIA overpow- 
ered Mexico 4-1 to win the American Zone Davis 
Cup semifinals m .Mexico Cily. 


Siirprising ARTHUR ASHF. a UCLA senior from 
Richmond, defeated Clark Graebncr 4-6. 8-6. 6-4. 
6-3 to win Ihc men's singles iille m the Eastern 
Grass Court Championships in South Orange. N.J. 
Ashe had upset lop-vecdcd Dennis Ralston in the 
quarterfinals and eliminated Defending Champion 
Gene Scott in the semifinals. The women's title 
went to lop-xcedcd BILLIF. JEAN MOM ITT of 
Long Beach. Calif., who oulliisied Nancy Richey of 
Dallas 7-5. 3-6. 8-5, 


TRACK A FIELD — -Vi a meet in Prague. LUDVIK 
DANLK ofCycchoslosakiu whirled and heaved the 
discus 211 feet 9t/i inches, bettering by 5 feet 3$4 
inches the world record set by Al Ocriei last April. 


MiLEFOSTg— DIED; GEORGF; M. ODOM, 82. 
who.se career as a Thoroughbred jockey and trainer 
spanned 66 years, at a New York hospital. He began 
riding as an exercise boy for W'. p. Burch (grand- 
father of Elliot) in 1896. and a 
1905) he had 3.063 mounts, won 
■shed m the money 1,466 tim 
victories were (he 1902 Lawreis 
Major Daingcrlicld. and tl 
hi. (Thiriy-Iour y> 


a jockey (1898- 
>n 527 races and fin- 
s. Among his suikes 
c Realiraiion aboard 
1904 Belmont on Del- 
:r Odom became ll 


winners of the Bel- 
mont when Pusicurircd won the classic.) He became 
a trainer m 1907, and during his long career his 
horxcx earned a total of $3,714,525. pas.sing Ihc 
$100,000 mark 1 1 seasons. His most successful pro- 
l6gt was Louis B. Mayer's Buvhcr, Ihe best 2-jear- 
old filly of 1944 and Horse of the Year in 1945. (Jdom 
himself was voted Ihe lop trainer of 1945 by the 
New York Turf Writers Association, and that year 
his horses earned $484,525- a career high. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
4 — Tony TiKsin-la Neilleiler 46 - lurien Clergse. 
48 to F.oee 56 -AF. 60 65 -Jeon JAarguis 
70— *OdeO k'lorMO'iOn CommiMrOn, AF. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 





BILL KORNELL. 20. 
a 5-foot-9. 145-pound 
redhead from Palm 
Springs. Calif, who was 
1963's Champion Bull 
Rider and rodeo Rook- 
ie of the Year, added 
S2.457 to this season's 
earnings wiih first place 
in bull riding event at 
Ihc Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
1 rentier Days rodeo. 


JOHN MUIR, gymnas- 
tics coach at Los An- 
geles High and develop- 
er of Mukoto Sakamo- 
to. (he 1963 and 1964 
national all-round 
champion, was named 
coach ofihe U.S. Olym- 
pic Men's Gymnastics 
team — the first time a 
high school coach has 
directed the U.S. squad. 



TOM MOUNTFORD. 
24. a Morristown. N.J. 
salesman who has been 
surf casting for 10 years 
but siaried accuracy 
competition just this 
season, won both the 
conxcniional and spin- 
ning reel divisions of 
the Atlantic Coast tour- 
nament for accuracy 
in Wildwood, N.J. 



y 


MIKE JENKINS. 12, 
who has been playing 
in the Bowling Green. 
Ky. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Junior 
ColfTournamcnl since 
he was 6. won the title 
with a tuo-o»cr-par 72. 
Among those he beat 
were his 17-ycar-old 
twin brothers Doug 
<73) and Don (74). 



EARL MeCULLOUCH, 
a graduate of Long 
Beach (Calif.) Poly- 
technic High, was 
named his city's Track 
Athlete of the Year aft- 
er he tied U.S. high 
school records for the 
l2()-yard high 113.7) 
and 1 80- yard low (18.1 1 
hurdles, en route to 49 
straight season x ictorics. 


O JOHN BAKER, 4.’. :i 
paint distributor from 
Savannah outsailed a 
nL*ct of 47 to win the 
American V-Flyer Na- 
tional Championship 
regatta near Shreve- 
port. La. He had two 
firsts, two scconiis and 
a third-place finish for 
478 points out of a pos- 
sible S(X>. 
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19hole the readers take over 


BOLD RESPONSE 

Sirs; 

Auorncy General Robert Kennedy's arti- 
cle (A Bold Proposal for American Sport, 
July 27) shows that he welcomes a fight 
where the odds may be against him. 

This is no surprise. As a 165-pound end 
on the Harvard varsity. Bob Kennedy en- 
joyed physical impact. He will get plenty of 
impact from this article, as those who as- 
sume squatters' rights over our track and 
field athletes will form heavy interference 
against his program. 

Before we program for the future we 
should salute the Attorney General for his 
great efforts in behalf of our 1964 Olympic 
team. It was he who understood that the 
NCAA-AAU impasse, unless resolved, 
would greatly dilute the best American 
track and field effort in this year’s Olympics. 
He understood the seriousness of this Juris- 
dictional fight and prevailed on the late Presi- 
dent to take action. It took a man of no 
lesser stature than General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to bring together the NCAA and the 
AAU in a temporary truce. 

Robert Kennedy is well aware that after 
the 1964 Olympics there will be open season 
for control of amateur sports, and his chal- 
lenging and thoughtful Sporis Ii.li st rated 
article anticipates this inevitable fight for 
control. 

Earl (Rld) Blaik 

New York City 
Sirs: 

If Attorney General Kennedy spent more 
time worrying about the Communists and 
less about the Olympics our nation would be 
better off. 

William B. Power 
Palos Verdes Peninsula, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Bobby Kennedy appears no better quali- 
fied in the category of athletics than he is as 
an Attorney General. This is Just another 
idea to have big government in Washington 
move into a phase of American life. 

Don Haskin 

Lansing, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy points 
out the need for better organization, not 
only for general physical fitness, but for that 
pinnacle of excellence in opportunity in all 
fields of sports. 

After observing the U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. 
track meet, I would say that the American 
system of free enterprise and free participa- 
tion in sport is doing all right! The thing we 


should not lose sight of is that even though 
we are pretty good we could do better. 

W. J. Bowfrman 

Eugene, Ore. 

Sirs: 

For years 1 have been toying with the idea 
of sounding off on this problem, but was 
afraid that as one who was brought up be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, 1 was placing too 
much emphasis on the importance of our 
showing in the Olympic Games. Mr. Kenne- 
dy's proposal expresses my exact sentiments, 
and I hope the people of my adopted coun- 
try will listen and support him in this under- 
taking. As for myself, I would do anything if 
1 could be of any assistance. 

1 would like to suggest two ways to raise 
the necessary money. 1) We should add a 
lOc contribution to every ticket sold to any 
kind of sport event in the country. The pros 
and their owners should only welcome this 
as they will benefit from the increased inter- 
est in the sports, and if the number of partici- 
pants increases this should also increase their 
quality. 2) Labor unions and privatecorpora- 
tions should establish teams and provide fa- 
cilities, equipment and trainers. This would 
not only help sports but w >uld provide their 
employees something with which to identify 
themselves. 

Andrew J. May 

Former member of the Hungarian 

National Ice I lockcy Team 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I was glad to see that your magazine did 
not wholly agree with Attorney General 
Kennedy’s “bold proposal" (Scorecard, 
July 27). He bases his proposal on the as- 
sumption that Americans engage in athletics 
to give US “an inner glow of pride" and to 
enhance “the picture abroad of a young 
America." This is not the ease; it never has 
been the ease and, hopefully, it never will 
be the ease. We engage in athletics, primari- 
ly. for oursclvc.s. for diversion, for compe- 
tition, for physical activity, and not to "give 
the world visible proof" of anything. 

Stanley Lanobein 

Miami 

GORGEOUS GEORGE 
Sirs: 

To the ranks of active septuagenarians we 
elevate George Morion Levy (J/// Moves, 
They'll Bel on It, July 27), who joins such 
noted compatriots as Charlie Chaplin, Casey 
Stengel and Artur Rubinstein. 

Sanford K. Bain 

New York City 


Sirs: 

1 don’t think the references to Mr. Levy’s 
age were fair. After all, if he is a man of 
vigor, as Mr. Ottum say.s. his age shouldn't 
be a subject of humor. Otherwise, it was a 
fine piece of reading and I liked Mr. Levy 
after finishing it. 

Grace Elizabeth WAtistR 
Bethpage. N.Y. 

Sirs; 

George Levy did a lot of great things for 
the trotting sport, but 1 believe the greatest 
was his financial backing and support of (he 
Phillips Starting Gate. In my estimation 
this did more to help our sport than any 
other one thing. Had it not been for this 
starting system I would venture to say we 
would still be at the county fair. 

Delvin Miller 

Meadow Lands, Pa. 

MAL DE MER 

Sirs: 

By the Sea, by the Beautiful Sea (July 27) 
is (he epitome of the nation’s beaches. 
Thanks for the fun. 

Susan Schley 

Miami 

Sirs: 

By the Sea, by the Beautiful Sea is un- 
doubtedly the most ridiculous expenditure of 
seven valuable pages in a national sports 
publication ever perpetrated! 

James S. Latham 

Bay City, Texas 

AROUND THE BUSH 

Sirs: 

I am sure that you will receive many letters 
from indignant New Yorkers wanting to 
know how you could print such an article as 
The Word for New York Is Bush (August 3). 
They will vehemently state that “New York 
Is a Summer Festival. " I say rot. New York is 
a gigantic, overpriced tourist trap. 

Leonard W. Black 

Bronxville, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

It appears that Charles McCabe has a 
grudge against New York City. His article 
is, to say the least, extremely critical of 
America's biggest metropolis. 

Perhaps that is for the best because if he 
moved to New V'ork he couldn't give his 
column away. Despite his inept opinion New 
Yorkers know baseball and know good 
sportswriters. 

So let Mr. McCabe stay in San Francisco 
where he may be able to fool newcomers to 
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Sniatt, 
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19TH HOLE .nrtiwurd 

major league baseball. We New Yorkers arc 
not impressed by witty criticisms without 
foundation. 

HairickJ. McCoRMAfK Jr. 

Hollis. N.V. 

Sirs; 

I havcjuM finished reading Mr. McCabe's 
article on New York and I say to him what I 
have said to anyone else — if you don't like 
it. stay away. We don't need you. You talk 
about getting pushed around. Yes. you will 
gel pushed around in New N'ork the same way 
.suckers get rooked anywhere (and don't 
say that your dear metropolis is any better). 
But try being man enough to push back, just 
once. Don't make your little bleat Of indig- 
nation for the record and then meekly do 
whatever you're told. Stand up. Push buck. 
You'd be surprised the results it gels and 
the new sense of respect for yourself that 
will be engendered. 

It seems to me that anyone who would 
check into another Hilton hotel after having 
been so shamefully mistreated by them de- 
serves what he gets. 

I cannot talk with authority about the 
pubs in this town. I know there arc some 
very nice ones where 1 live, but as 1 am an 
infrequent frequenter I cannot comment 
with any degree of authority. However, 1 
am assured that if the discerning individual 
will only discern a little bit instead of fol- 
lowing the crowd, he wilt find anything to 
his liking. But then that lakes initiative and 
individual thought. And pardon me if 1 do 
not agree that saloons are more valuable to a 
city than museums. 

And now the Mels. I don't think you will 
ever realise how wrong you arc. Met fans 
arc not the dregs of the city. Take another 
look, or put the can of beer down so you can 
look. See the little old ladies'.’ The young girls 
with their white cotton gloves.’ The young 
boys by the thousands with their baseball 
gloves and their signs? The college students? 
The same ones who know that Peumm is 
such a great strip because it has done some- 
thing for the world's losers, which means 
everybody. And it's not Just in New ^'ork that 
this phenoir.ciuin exists. Small-town news- 
papers that don't even acknowledge the ex- 
istence of the .Sodom of the North follow 
the Mets. Everybody docs. But you couldn't 
be expected to understand why. No one who 
comes from a city that couldn't even ree- 
ogni/c that it had the best living ballplay- 
er. and one of the best ever, playing for its 
own home team, a city that had to be 
taught by those same Met fans of whom 
you speak so dcprcealingly that Willie Mays 
was something s;iceial, this city couldn't 
be expected to understand how a city like 
New York could love the Mets with all 
its might. 

Jt;i»l IH \V| ISIKAUR 

New York City 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY* 8S.8 PRODF • IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICHIQAN 



Anolhcr ad\cnturc 


of ihc 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House'’ 


I was one jump ahead of calamity 
on Norway’s snowless ski-jump 


1. “RiU’inK down a slope at 10 miles an hour is spiiie- 
litinlini; even for a ski-jiiiii|iiti>: InifT like me." writes IVler 
Tliyness. an American frieial of (lanarlian Club. "Init Norway’s 
siiiiwless ski-jump gave me more cxcilcmcnl tlian I'd bar- 
gained for. In the summer near O-lo. ihey si-l up a plastic 
jump ami make it expre-s-lrain sliek willi soap, ^ou go <|oun 
llie sli'le on s|iilj|>y >.ki>. leap into spare and kiek your skis ofT 
in mid-air. nut right tliere comes a really lunr-raisitii' twist. 



2. “The slope was lighiniiif: fasl. I reyliml 
ill a llasli lliat eilhrr llii- niii hud m-ver re.ilh 
h.-en clock.-<l or lliey were using a slicker ki.id 
• || S<)U|I lor me. I.eupiilg into llie blue al ibul 

Vi hv this whisky's universal popularity? 
Il has the lightne.ss of Scotch and the 
smooth sati.sfaclion of Bourbon. No other 
whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You 


6 yaars old • Imported in bottle from Canada 


3. *‘Iu a dizzying drop below me wus the sunlit 
'iirfiiee of llie fjoril. .Never was water >ii iiiiiiiviliiigl Al 
ibe break-neek speed I was traveling, that sheet of 
waic-r bit me with the inipaei of a ronerele wall. Itiglil 
then 1 deeiiled to waif for siiow lor my mxl jump! 

can Slav with il all evening long — in sliort 
ones hcfoic dinner, in tall onc.s after. \^'hy 
not start enjoying Canadian Club — the 
world’s lightest whisky — tliis very evening? 
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